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;  (Continued  from  S.ptemher.) 

^HE*  fubftance  ofDx*  Reid’s  philofophy  is,  that  there  is 
'  “nothing  external  to  which  any  tiling  in  the  mind  bears 
the  feaft  relemblance;  but  that,  neverthelefe,  the  mind  has 
a pow^cr  nf  perceiving,  judging,  and  knowing  their  exiftencc^ 
the  evidence  of*  which  exiftcnce  is'‘as  clear,  ftrong,^  and  cer-* 
tain  as  that  of  our  perceptions  and  fenfations,  and  alfo,  pre- 
cifely  of  the  fame  kind.^  Upon  this  doftrine,  jn  general,  wc 
proceed  to  make,  as  we  propofed,  fome  obferyations. 

Firft,  it  is  remarkable  that  a  philofopher  who  endeavours 
to  account  for  the  appearances  and  operations  of  the  human 
mind,  upon  the  principles  of  the  common,  fenfe  and  natural 
judgment,  of  mankind  fhould,  in  the  theory  he  aims  , to 
tftablifli,  oppofe  a  general  and  almoft  univcVfal  difpofition  or 
propenlity  ampUg  all  men,  of  all  nations  and  ages,,  who  arc 
given  to  refleftion,  abftraflion,  and  reafqnirtg, '  to  rcfolve  the 
notices  or  knowledge  we  have,  or  think  w’^e  have  of  things, 
into  impreflions,  ideas,  images,  pidturcs,  or  in  general, 
into  fome  means  analogous  to  the  manner  in  which  one  ma-* 
tcriarobjedt  communicates;  and  operates  upon  another :  In 
other  words  to  believe,  that  in  all  the  operations  of  the 
Wderftandihg  there  muft  be  fome  immediate  intcrepurfe 
liotwetn  the  minds  and  its  objeft,^ — That  this  has  been 
Ac  general  dvfpojfition  of  all  philofopherS  Yfom  .  the 
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lieft  times  vrith  which  we  are  at  all  acquainted  to  the  pre- 
fent,  will*  not  be  denied  by  any  perfon  fo  well  acquaint- 
cd  with  antiquity  as  Dr.  Reid  certaiiily  is.  The  moft 
renowned  philolbpher  of  antiquity,  and  him*  to  whom  all 
writers  point  as  the  great  father  of  philofophy,  though  feme 
of  his  notions  are  referred  to  ftill  more  remote  origins,  i$ 
Pythagoras,  who  was  induftrious  to  colleft,  improve^  con¬ 
firm,  and  fyftematize  the  ideas  of  philofophers  who  went 
before  him.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras,  that  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  fenfe  are  perceived  only  by  certain  images  or  (ha- 
dows  of  them  which  he  called  idcas^  and  which  he  conlidered 
as  eternal  and  immutable.  -  Plato  was  of  tlic  fame  opinion, 
who  held  ideas  to  be  eternal,  uncreated,  and  immutable 
forms  or  models,  according  to  which  the  deity  out  of  mat¬ 
ter  which  was  eternal,  made  every  fpecic^  of  things  that 
cxifts.  The  latter  Platonifts,  arnong  whom  wc  are  to  rank 
all  the  philofophical  theologians  of  the  earlier  periods  of 
Chriftianity,  differed  from  their  matter,  not  in  the  great 
principle  of  the  eternal  ahd  immutable  exittence  of  ideas, 
but  in  Jicir,  conceptions  concerning  the  manner  of  their 
Exittence.  They  held  ideas  to  be  the  conceptions  of  things 
in  the  divine  underttanding,  to  which  the  intimate'hature 
and  clience  of  all  tilings  were  prefent  and  perfectly  known 
from  all  eternity.  Father  Malbranchc  too,  may  be^cqnii- 
dered  as  a  difciple  of  the  fame  fchool :  for  he  is  of  opinion 
that  we  perceive  external  objefts,  not  immediately,  or  in  the 
language  of-  Dr.  Reid  by  intuitive  judgments,  but  only 
through  the  medium  and  intervention  of  ideas. 

-  Arittotle  was  of  opinion  that  there  are  no  innate  ideas,  but 
that  the  whole  furniture  of  the  mind,,  all  the  objefts  of  our 
thought^  enter  at  firtt  by  the  fenfes.  But  that,  fince  the 
fenfes  cannot  receive  objf fts  themfelves  it  receives  ihcir  fpe- 
cies;  that  is,  their  images  or  forms,  without  the  matter. 
Thcfc  images,  or  forms,  or  impreflions  on  the  mind  through 
the  fenfes,  are  ttiled  hyhavci  fpecies  fenfblty  and  are  the  obje^s 
only  of  the  fenfitive  part  of  the  mind,  or,  if  our  memory  does 
not  fail  us,  what  Lc  calls  the  fenfitive  mind:  for  Plato  and 
Arittotle,  with  their  followers,  divided,  as  it  were,  the  mind 
into  diftinft  fubftan'cc's  or  beings  according  to  the  fevcral 
dalles  ofitsobjefts  and  operations^-  Arittotle  fpeaks  of  the 
fenfitive^  and  of  the  intdleflual  mind:  and  Plato  of  the 
cupifeibUy  the*  irafeibUy  and  tlie  rational  foul.  It  is  not 
certain  but  feme  of  their  followers  believed  that  in  the  na¬ 
ture' of  man  there  cxitt  three  different  fouls  pofleiling  feparate 
and  individual  identity,  and  of  which  the  term  and  idea  of 
/,  mjfilf  might  be  exclufively  and  properly  pronounced, 

perhaps 
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jPcrhaps  the  Apoftle  Paul  was  of  this  opinion.  For  he  fpcaks 
Repeatedly,  diltinAly,  and  precifely,  of  an  old  in  his 
nature,  and  of  a  newsman.  He  was  fenfible  of  a  perfon,  an 
/,  or  felf,  whofe  determination^  bent,  and  whole  force,  and 
impetus  of  foul,  was  to  walk  after  the  flefh  ;  and  of  another 
perfon,  /,  orfelfj  conceived,  nourilhed,  and  cpni^iling  of 
the  thoughts  or  ideas  infpired  by  the  gofpel  of  Chrift  whpfc 
determination  and  bent,  and  whole  force  and  impetus  cNf 
foul,  carried  hiirt  to  walk,  that  is,  to  live,  to  think,  to 
txift  after  tlie  fpirit.  Between  tbeic  two  perfons  or  fouls  a 
War  was  carried  oiv,  in  which  the  new  gradually  ' prevailed 
over  the  old  man,  and  gained  at  laft  a  final  triumph  by  death. 
This  diftinftion  between  two  fcl/i  or  per/ons  is  vifiblc  through¬ 
out  all  his  writings,  but  efpccially  in  the  feventh  chapter  of 
his  epiftle.to  the  Komans.  In  the  Cyropsedia  of  Xenophon 
alfo,  who  was  a  cotemporary  and  fellow-ftudcnt  of  Plato’s, 
wc  find  the  exiftcnce  of  two  perfons  or  felfs  totally  oppofitc  in 
nature  and  difpofition,  very  plainly  alfertcd.  But,  for  an 
account  of  the  ancient  opinions  rcfpeftiiig  the  co-exiilence 
of  different  minds  in  the  fame  perfon  or  man  and  woman^ 
we  may  refer  our  readers  to  Lord  Mdnboddo,  who,  by  a 
ftraftge  mixture  of  whim  and  infanity,  with  application  to 
letters,  has  taken  more  pains  than  any  man  alive  to  confirm 
his  prejudices,  and  to  learn  errors.  But  to  return  .to  our 

fubjeft.  . . 

The  images  or  forms  of  things^,  according  to  Arifiotlc^ 
imprefled  upon  the  fenfes,  by  various  internal  powers,  br 
the  mechanifm  of  human  nature,  are  retained,  refined,  and 
fpiritualized  fo  as  to  become  objefts  of  memory  and  imagi- 
nation,_and  at  laftof  pure  intclleft.  When  objefts  of  me- 


1  his  do^nne  concerning  ideas,  of  Ariftotlcand  the  Peripa¬ 
tetics,  is  the  foundation  of  that  of  Des  Cartes,  Mr.  Locke, 
Leibnitz^,  Bilhop  Berkely,  and  Mr.  Hume.  It  is  the  doc¬ 
trine  too  of  GalTendi  and  Sir*  Ifaac  Newton,  and  all  the 
gitatcft  names  among  fuch  modern  philofophers  as  malntaih 
the  exiftence  of  a  fupreme  mind,  the  foul  of  the  univerfp, 
and  the  immateriality  or  fpiritual  nature  of  the  *huinan  foul 
in  whatever  part  of  our  corporeal  frame  Ae  holds  her  refi- 
dence  and  receives  the  informations  of  fehfe,  And  that  we 
derive  our  information  of  things  in  fome  fuch  w"ay  as  bodies 
influence  and  aft  upon  bodies,  is  the  opinion  of  all  niateri- 
alifts  needs  not  any  proof.  Democritus  and  Epicurusmain- 
tained  that' all  bodies  continually  fend  forth  (lender  filpis  be 
fpeftres  from  their  furface,  of  fuch » ortreme  fub'tilty,  that 
"  .  Q^t  they 
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they  easily  penetrate  our  profs  bodies,  or  enter  by  the  orgar^ 


of  ienfe^  ajid  imprefs  their  imape  upon  the  mind.  The  mo- 
dern  matcrialitfs  at  the  head  ot  whom  wc  are  to  place  Dr. 
Hartley,  fuppofing  that  matter  may  be  endued  with  the  moft 
lirapje  kind  of  fenfation,  endeavour  to  account  for  all  our  feel¬ 
ings  and  ide^s,  and  for, all  the  operations  of  our  minds^  by  cer¬ 
tain  vibrations^  and.  vibratiunclcs  of  the  medullary  fubflaiicc 
of  the  nerves  and  brain.  Thcfe  too  are  to  be  ranked  among 
thofe  philofophcrs  who  do  not  pretend  to  fee  things  by  intuU 
five  judgments^  but  who  onlyjudge  of  them  by  their  effe&s : 
and,  it  is  plain  that  their  principles  lead  to  fcepticilm,  as 
much  as  thofe  of  the  ideal  philofophy,  fince  they  know  no¬ 
thing  more  of  external  objefts  than  as  they  are  afuilons  or 
itnprejfions  excited,  as  they  conceive,  in  the  mind,  by  certain 
vibrations  iu  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  nerves  and 
brain,  ir,. 

Thus  it  appears  that  from  the  earlleft  dawnings  of  abftrac- 
tion  with  wiiich  w^  are  acquainted  to  the  prefent  times,  all 
philofophcrs  who  have  treated  of  the  human  mind,  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  inveftigate  the  origin  of  our  ideas  under  limi- 
^itudes  taken  from  the  material  world. 

The  inference  we  would  draw  from  this  faft,  is,  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  general  fenfe  of  mankind  there  is  no  other 
way  of  reafoning  on  the  fubjeft.  The  common  fenfe  of 
mankind  therefore,  is  not  on  the  fide  of  Dr.  Reid’s  theory, 
butagainft  it.  For  in  matters  of  abftraftion,  if  wc  are  to 
be  determined  by  the  greateft  number  of  votes,  the  appeal 
lies  not  to  the  vulgar,  but  to  men  of  refleftion  and  general 
fpeculation.  But  Dr.  ^Reid  affirms,  that  in  the  queftion 
before  us,  tlie  analogical  ‘mode  of  reafoning  is  unfatisfac- 
lory.  Wc  therefore  obferve, . 

secondly,  that  in  many  cafes  analogy  is  the  only  ground 
on  which  we  can  form  any  judgment.  And,  When  the  fub- 
jefts  compared  have,  a  great  degree  of  fimilarity  in  their  na¬ 
ture,  a  degree  of  evidence  is  furnifhed  that  they  are  fubjeft 
to  tlie  fame  laws  :  and  this  degree  is  higher  or  lower  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  initances  in  which  the  things  compared  arc  more 
or  lefs  in  number.  But  that  there  is,  in  reality  a  flrong 
Umilitudc,  and  affinity,  amounting  almoft  to  a  famcnefs  of 
kihd.between  mind  and  matter  is  evident  in  the  firft  place 
from  the  very  conftrudion  of  all  human  langu^es  ;  in  which 
the  terms  that  denote  the  operations  and  affeftions  of  the 
mind  arc  without  exception  borrowed  from  the  objefts  of 
fenfe.  There  is  nothing  elfc  that  the  mind  can  fix  upon, 
and  with  certainty  and  clearnefs  define.  Even  our  moft 
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Tolvcd  in  matter  however  fpiritual  and  refined  :  nor  Is  it  pi)f- 
fible,  to  think  on  relations  of  any  kind,  ’withodt'  referring 
them  to  fome  confufed  adumbration  of  thfc  ’ “qualities  of 

j  V  ■  J‘i’ A  f  ^  j  ,  i  ^--1 


matter. 


In  the  fecond  place,  whoever  attends  to  the  ptocefs  oF  ftia 
mind  in  thinking,  and  particularly  to  the  conduft  bf  the 
patfions  will  trace  the  ftrongeft  referablance  between  'the  laws 
of  mind  and  thofe  of  matter:  *  :  >r 

una  quidem 


Hi  * 


,vt' 


Nec  dlverfa  tamen^  qualhdecet  ejfe  fororum. 

We  lhall  endeavour  to  illuft rate  this  polition  by  a  few  ex¬ 
amples.  ^ 

It  is  eafier  to  give  a  new  direftion  to  a  body  in  motion 
than  to  move  a  body  at  reft:  fo  it  is,  in  like  hiariher  eafier 
to  lead  the  mind  from  one  paflion  to  anoth'er,  than  to  ihfufc 
paflion  into  a  mind  in  a  Hate  of  perfect  tranquillity  and  rc- 
pofe. 

The  influences  of  external  bodies  upon  each  other,  are 
ftronger  upon  their  firft  approach  and  contaft,  than  after  con¬ 
tinued  application,  or  repetition :  fo  in  like  manner  every 
objeft  is  conceived  with  the  greateft  ardour  by  the  mind,  at 
the  firft  view  when  fully  comprehended  and  underftood:  and 
the  force  of  novelty,  if  duly  attended  to,  will  be  found  al- 
moft  miraculous. 

.When  two  paffions  that  are  not  repugnant  in  their  nature 
co-exift  in  the  mind,  the  predominant  or  ftronger  paflion 
fwallows  up  the  inferior,  and  converts  it  into  its  own  na¬ 
ture  :  a  fimilar  effeft  is  produced  in  chemicaJ  mixtures,  and 
in  the  procefs  of  vegetation,  where  the  ftronger  plant  draws 
and  afliinilates  to  itfelf  the  nourifhment  aiid  elTence  of  the 
weaker.  ^ 

Thofe  ideas  or  fentiments  which  we  call  great  and  fublimc, 
naturally  exprefs  themfelves  by  an  ereft  pofture,  hands  fti  etch¬ 
ed  forth  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  the  arm,  and  eyes  turned  up  to¬ 
wards  tl)e  immeafurable  expanfe  of  the  furrounding  heavens 
—other  expreflions  of  other  emotions  and  paflions  alib  de¬ 
note  an  affinity  between  the  mind  and  matter ;  which  ^will 
clearly  appear -to  any  one  who  perufes  what  has  been  written 
on  the  natural  expreffion  of  tlie  paflions  by  Dcs  Cartes,  and 
^fter  him  by  Mr.  Hogarth.  But  the  analogy,  between  the 
conduft  of  the  mind  whether  it  a6Is  or  fuffers  is  an  inex- 
hauftible  fubjeft  of  obfervation  ;  and  will  no  doubt  be  farther 
illuftrated  by  the  inquiries  of  men  of  genius.  To  this  analogy 
ktWeen  the  laws  of  mind  and  matter,  we.  may  add  the  dire<^ 
•pr6of  of  the  imagination  of  mothers  imprefting  marks  on  chil¬ 
dren. 
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All  tliatprcvcj  the  materiality  of  the  mind,  all  that  proves  that 
however  £piritMajizcd,  it  is  yet  hul  fpirit,  or  c^hcr,  or  any  fub 
tiller*  fubdlairce,  if  there  is  any,  js  in  direft  oppofition  to  Dr. 
Reid’s  theory.  And  therefore  we  think  it  of  importance  to 
obfefve.w 

Thirdly,  That Dr,^ Reid’s  ,philofpphy  neccflarily  prefup 
pofes  the  immateriality  of  the  foul.  This  is  indeed  the  great 
foundation  of  a  theory  which  raifes  the  mind  at  pn^e  above 
all  the  laws  of  matter,  all  the  natural  conceptions  of  men 
who  feel  nothing  within  them  not  clothed,  however  lightly, 
in  bodily  form,  and  the  univerfal  concurrence  of  all  philofo 
phers  before  the  prefent  day.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  Dr. 
Keidalcribes  fuch  omnipotency  to  the  mind,  as  to  grafpand 
comprehend  objefts  as  they  really  are  in  their  intimate  na , 
ture  and  eflence  without  tlie  intervention  of  contaft  or  pref- 
furc  of  any  kind ;  and  to  determine  itfelf,  in  its  choice  pt  ob 
jefts  and  courfe  of  conduft  freely,  without  preponderancy  of 
motive,  and  ^  its  own  internal  divine  energy.  Here  too,  vve 
obfcrv^c  that  iJr.  Reid  who  reafort^  on  the  principles  of  com 
mon  fenfe,  flies  iu  the  face  of  that  tribunal  to  which  he  ap 
peals.  For  can  any  thing  appear  more  fhockingly  abfurd  to 
the  eye  of  common  fenfe,  than  to  affirm  that  the  mind  may 
cxift  though  it  exifts  no  where  ?  and  that  the  %(,h\  the  category 
of  fpace  has  nothing  to  do  with  fpiritual  exiftence  ?  Does  not 
the  conftitution  01  nature  lead  us  to  believe  that  nothing 
exifts  •  that  is  immaterial Do  we  not  then  oppofe  this 
diftate  of  nature  when  we  affinn  that  a  principle  exifts  in  its 
nature  and  operations  not  fubjeft  to  the  laws  of  matter?  and, 
with  regard  to  the  fenfe  of  liberty,  is  it  not  an  axiom  that 
every  aftion  muft  have  a  motive,  and  every  effeft  a  caufe* 
"We  thus  find  Dr.  Reid  adopting  or  departing  from  the  piin 
ciples  of  common  fenfe,  according  as  his  adherence  or  de 
parture  fuits  his  purpofe. — On  this  fubjeft  it  is  proper  to  be 
more  particular ;  and  to  illuftratc  ftill  farther  the  inconfiftcncy 
of  our  moft  learned  and  acute  profeflbr. 

The  doftor  among  his  firft  principles  of  contingent  truths, 
principles  which  he  places  on  an  equal  footing  of  cicarnefs  and 
certainty  with  the  inoft  felf-evident  metaphpfical  or  niathe 
matical  axiom,  reckons  a  ‘‘  fenfe  of  liberty.” — “  Another 
firft  principle,  I  tliink  is,  t^t  we  have  feme  degree  of  power 
over  our  actions,  and  the  determinations  of  our  will — it  is 
not  more  evident  that  mankind  have  a  conviftion  of  the  ex 
iftence  of  a  material  world,  than  that  they  have  the  cpnvic 
tion  of  fomc  degree  of  power  in  themfelves  and  others ;  every 
one  over  his  own  aftions,  and  the  determinations  of  his  will.” 
[See  EflTay  VI.]  This  axiom  is  thus  oppofed  to  the  axiom  that 
every  effect  muft  have  a  caufe.— Here  vye  fee  that  the  clcci- 

fions 
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iions  of  common  fenfe,  if  this  be  one  of  them,  are  fometimes 
fallacious.  Another  firft  principle  Dr.  Reid  takes  to  be, 
that  certain  features  of  the  countenance,  founds  of  the 
voice,  and  gefturcs  of  the  body,  indicate  certain  thoughts 
and  difpolitions  of  the  mind.” — And  another  firft  prin- 
•  ciple  appears  to  him  to  be  “  that  there  is  a  certain  re¬ 
gard  due  to  human  teftimony  in  matters  of  faft,  and 
even  to  human  authority  in  matters  of  opinion” — Is  it 
not  poffible  then  to  give  any  kind  of  analylis  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  natural  figns ?  or  or  our  pronefs  to  give  credit  to’ 
teftimony?  Dr.  Reid  might  as  well  affirm  that  there  is  a  na¬ 
tural  ana  heceflary  connexion  between  the  fight  or  appcvirancc 
of  a  lizard  or  toad,  or  other  loathfome  or  noxious  animal, 
and  our  abhorrence  of  them.  Yet  there  are  men,  and  nations 
6(  men,  that  ftroak  and  carefs  toads  and  lizards,  and  think 
them  very  beautiful  creatures.  Undoubtedly,  were  fmiles 
uniformly  accompanied  or  followed  by  mifehief,  and  frowns 
accompanied  or  followed  as  uniformly  by  afts  of  tendernefs 
and  beneficence,  the  child  would  foon  learn,  what  indeed  in 
advanced  years  he  has  fome  reafon  to  do,  to  put  more  truft 
in  the  latter  than  the  former.  But  if  there  be  a  natural  dif- 
pofition  in  mankind  to  be  foothed  and  pleafcd  by  fmiles  and 
foft  tones ;  and  to  be  difeompofed  and  alarmea  at  frowns, 
and  harfh  founds,  and  threatening  geftures  :  that  difpofition 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  connexion  that  we  perceive  be¬ 
tween  certain  inward  feelings  and  paffions  in  ourfclves,  and 
our  countenance,  voice,  and  gefturcs.  Being  confcious  of 
this  conneftion  in  ourfelves,  we  naturally  fuppofe,  that  fuch 
a  conneftion  alfo  takes  place  in  others. — A  like  account  can 
alfo  be  given  of  ^ur  pronyiefs  to  give  credit  to  human  tefti¬ 
mony.  The  author  of  our  nature  has  implanted  in  us  a  dif¬ 
pofition  to  exprefs  lincerely  every  emotion  and  paffion  of  our 
mind,  and  by  expreffing  them  to  invite  the  fympathy  of  our 
fellow-meh  whether  to  enliven  or  to  foothe  and  allay  our 
feelings.  Confcious  of  this  difpofition  in  ourfelves  we  rea¬ 
dily  transfer  it  to  others.  Therefore  thefe  two  laft  mentioned 
firft  principles  of  Dr.  Reid’s  are  not  in  reality  firft  princi¬ 
ples,  but  are  clearly  refolvable  into  principles  more  general. — ► 
Did  our  bounds  permit,  we  might  analize  in  like  manner, 
many  more  of  Dr.  Reid’s  firft  principles.  On  the  whole  it 
appears  to  us,  that  Dr.  Reid’s  fondnefs  for  firft  principles  has 
led  him  to  extend  the  province  of  what  he  calls  Intuitive  judg^ 
merit  very  widely  over  the  province  of  reafoning  in  a  train, 
and  the  habitual  aflbeiation  of  ideas.  And  alfo,  that  fome  of 
his  firft  j^inciples  are  fallacious,  and  inconfiftent  with  each 
other.— Dr.  Reid  very  juftly  obferves  “  tliai  opinions  which 
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ccum^diSk  (Principles  awdiftinguilhcd  from  other  errors 
bjr  jIw  ;i^at:iji€y  arc  not  only  felfc,  but  abfurd :  And  that, 
tofxtiiboimtunaaire  abiurdity^  nature  hath  given  us  a  particu- 
lanjetnotioD,  to  wit,  that  of  ridicule.”  Now  we  apjpeal  to, 
out  rtaderS^  and  to  our  author  hirafelf,  whether,  among  his 
firfc^rincipks  in  general,  .his  firft  principles  of  contingent, 
andhl&  fiiil  principles  of  neceflTary  truth,  there  arc  not  any, 
wbethcr,.tbei:^^be  not  a  great  number,  nay,  whether  the  nioll 
of  .them  aro‘not  of  fuch  a  nature  that  their  contraries  can  be 
conceived  without  the  leaft  emotion  of  ridicule. — By'  thus  de¬ 
veloping,*  ai^d  extending,  and  exemplifying  his  principles  of 
common  fenfe  or  intuitive  judgment,  which  he  makes  fyno- 
nimous,  the  DoAor  has  greatly  weakened  our  reverence  for 
their  autlrorlty.  For  when  we  have  difeovered  their  ufurpa- 
tion  in  fomcinllances,  we  are  led  to  fufpefi  it  in  others.  But  it 
is  rcafonable  to  check  this  prejudice,  and  to  examine  whether 
intuitive  judgment  f  or  common  fenfey  fuggejls  any  thing,  or  ac¬ 
counts  for  any  thing,  or  confirms  any  thing  concerning  which 
the  philofophical  world  was  before  perplexed  or  at  a  lofs. 

And,  here  we  obferve  fourthly,  that  Dr.fReid’s  general  theory 
of  intuitive  judgment  and  common  fenfe,  does  not  appear 
to  us  to  fuggeft  any  thing,  or  to  account  for  any  thing,  or 
to  confirm  any  thing  concerning  which  the  philofophical 
w'orld  was  before  perplexed  and  at  a^ofs.  And  as  this  is  the 
grand  queftion  concerning  Dr.  Reid’s  philofophy,  we  IhaH 
enter  into  it  as  much  as  the  limits  of  this  monthly  publica¬ 
tion  will  admit. 

.  Mr.  Hume,  to  all  our  perceptions,  and  fenfations,  gives 
the  name  of  imprclfions,  whether  we  touch,  tafte,  fmell, 
hear,  fee,  love,  or  hate,  or  defirc,  or  will.  Thefe  percep¬ 
tions  and  fenfations  when  wc  recall  them  to  remembrance, 
and  make  them  objefts  of  reflexion  after  they  are  paft,  Mr. 
Hume  call  thoughts  or  ideas.  The  whole  materials  or  tur^ 
niturc  of  the  mind  may  be  reduced  to  perceptions  or  lenla- 
tions,  thoughts  or  Ideas;  and  the  comnmn  origin  of  both  is 
imprejfon.  Dr.  Reid  infifts  that  befides  this  impreffion,  be- 
fides  the  perception  of  objefts,  the  mind  perceives,  knows, 
judges,  andds  fenfiblc  of  tlicir  permanent  exiftence :  that  our 
perceptions  fuggeft  fome  fubjlratum  in  which  the  qualities 
perceived,  inhere,  and  exift.  Now,  it  appears  to  us,  that  all 
this  belief  of  a  fubjlratum  and  permanent  exiftence  of  objects, 
is  nothing  more  than  what  is  implied  or  compreliended  by 
•  Mr.  Hume  in  imprclfions  and  perceptions,  .In  the  vivid  con¬ 
ception  of  obje&s,  whether  introduced  to  the  mind  in  the 
wav  of  impreflions  or  ideas,  there  is  implied  a  belief  of  their 
cxiilencel  /That  belief  Dr*  Reid  calls  a  diftate  of  common 
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fnfiy  a  judgment  of  nature.  Be  it  fo,  be  ita  difiate  rf  com* 
’^or.  ftnfe,  and  a  judgment  of  nature,  it  is  a^part  of  what 
^r.  Hume  calls  perception :  perception  is  the  foundation  on 
which  it  refts:  and  a  new  name,  is’not  anew  difeovery.  But 
this  belief,  Dr.  Reid  affirn^s  we  ought  not  to  rejeft,-but  to 
tell  in  the  judgment  of  nature  a$  fatisfaflory  and  finals.  Mr*a 
Hume  and  all  men  acknowledge  this  difpofition,  of,  if  you. 
will,  judgment  of  nature,  (for  what  fignifics  it  todifpute  about 
words)  ?  to  be  fo  fatisfaftory  that  he  cannot  rejeft  it,  while 
the  impreflion  or  perception  on  which  it  is  iuv^olvcd  is  pre- 
fent  to  the  mind  and  lafts.  But  when  noluch  perception  is 
prefent,  where  is*  tHe  objcdl?  Where  it  was  before,  replies. 
Dr.  Reid.  True,  !  believe  its  exillence  while"  by  this  dif- 
putc  I  recall  it  to  my  mind,  or  by  any  other  principle  of 
alTociation:  for  then  I  have  an  idea  of  it:  and  ^temporary 
conception  implies  a  temporary  belief  of  an  objeft.  But  be¬ 
sides  this  vivid  conception,  imprefled  by  perception,  recalled* 
by  fome  alTociation,  or  anticipated  by  a  cuftomary  tranlition 
from  one  objeft  to  another,  I  know  not  any  foundation  of 
belief. — ‘‘  By  an  original  principle  of  ourconftitution,”  fays 
br.  Reid  in  his  inquiry,  “  a  certain  fenfation  of  touch  both 
fuggells  to  the  mind  the  conception  of  hardnefs,  and  creates 
the  belief  of  it.**  Mr.  Hume  includes  belief  mth^  con¬ 
ception  of  hardnefs.  Dr.  Reid  only  varies  and, prolongs  the 
phrafeology,  when  he  affirms  that  this  fenfation  both  fug- 
gefts  to  the  mind  the  conception  of  hardnefs,  and  creates  the 
belief  of  it.  The  Doftor  on  this  occafion,  and  in  other  parts 
of  his  writings,  talks  myfterioully  of  natural figns  and  connect 
tions  between  the  Jign  and  the  thing  Jignifiedy  which  he  conlidcrs 
the.  interpretation  of  nature,  and  feems  to  place  the  fug- 
geftions  of  our  fenfes  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  natural 
expreffion  of  countenance,  voice,  and  gefture,  of  which  we 
have  faid  fomethings  above  :  in  this  there  appears  to  be  no¬ 
thing  but  what  is  involved  in  darknefs,  myftery,  or  obfeu- 
rity.  ^ 

That  Dr,  Reid  has  not  in  fa£l  made  any  difcover}%  he 
himfelf  acknowledges  when  he  fays,  All  reafoning  muft  be 
from  fiift  principles;  and  forfirll  principles  no  other  rea- 
**  fon  Can  be  given  but  this,  that  by  the  conilitution  of  our 
nature  we  are  under  the  neceffity  of  aflenting  to  them.** 
br.  Reid  cuts  fliort  all  reafoning,  even  on  fubjefts  that  ad- 
pit  of  teafoning  by  telling  you,  when  your  curiofitv  is  ex¬ 
cited  by  any  queftion  concerning  the  procefs  of  the  niind  in 
thinking,  “  fuch  is  the  conftitution  of  your  nature.**  And 
where  no  other  anfwer  can  really  be  given,  the  doftor  of 
divinity  afferts  nothing  more  than  is  allowed  by  tlic  fceptic. 

But 
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‘  But  Dr,  Reid  infifts  that  ‘‘  our  feiifes  give  us  a  direft  and 
notion  of  the  primary  qualities,  and  inform"  us^  what 
they  arc  in  themfclves :  whereas,  of  the  fccondary  qualities, 
our  fenfes  give  us  only  a  relative  and  obfeure  notio;i.  They 
inform  us  only,  that  they  are  qualities  that  afFeft  us  in  a  ccn 
tain^inaimer^  that  is,  produce  in  us  a  certain  fenfation;  but, 
as  to  «wh^t  they  are  in  themfclves,  our  fenfes  leave  us  in 
the  1  dark.’*'  Let  us  attend  clofely  to  the  information  that 
our  fenfes  gives  us  concerning  primary  qualities.  The  pri¬ 
mary  qualities  of  body  arc  extenfion,  divilibility,  figure, 
motion,  folidity,.  hardnefs,  foftnefs,  and  fluidity. — Now, 
fays  Dr.  Reid,  “  The  folidity  of  a  body  means  no  more  but 
that  it  excludes  other  bodies  from  occupying  the  fame  place 
SLt  the  fame  time — hardnefs,  foftnefs,  and  fluidity  are  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  cohefion  in  the  parts  of  a  body — it  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  of  the  primary  qualities  we  have  a  clear  and 
4iflin6t  notion  ;  we  know  what  they  are,  thodgh  we  may  bc^ 
ignorant  of  their  caufes.”  Solidity  then  is  the  caufe  why  any 
bodyorfubllance  maintains  exclullve  pofleflion  of  a  particular 
fpace:  and  fccondary  qualities  are  conceived  as  the  unkno^jn 
caufes  or  occafions  of  certain  fenfations  with  which  we  arc 
well  acquainted/*  But  is  folidity  a  caufe  better  known  than 
any  fccondary  quality?  It  is  known  by  its  property  or  effeft 
pf  cxclufively  pofleffing  a  certain  portion  of  fpace  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  which  definition  implies  in  it  nothing  but  relative 
ideas,  and  therefore  the  aggregate  of  all  thefe  ideas  of  ‘‘  effeft, 
cxclufive  pofleflion  or  occupation,  fpace,  time,”  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  all  thefe  ideas  is  itfelf  relative.  Primary  qualities 
therefore  are  not  more  direftly  and  diftinftly  conceived  as 
foufesy  than  fccondary  qualities.  And  it  is  only  as  caufes 
that  Dr.  Reid  pretends  to  penetrate  them.  He  judges  of 
them  only  by  their  effefts  to  excite  different  ideas  of  different 
relations  in  the  mind.  ‘‘  The  folidity  of  a  body  means  no 
fnore,  but  that  it  excludes  other  bodies  from  occupying  the 
lame  place  at  the  fame  time.  Hardnefs,  foftnefs,  and  fluidity 
are  different  degrees  of  cohefion  in  the  parts  of  a  body.”  We 
fubmit  this  definition  to  be  attended  to,  and  analized  into 
its  component  parts  by  our  readers.  By  a  farther  multipli¬ 
cation  of  words,  we  might  render  our  meaniug  more  ob¬ 
feure:  which  is,  Ihortly  this,  that  primary  qualities, 
like  fccondary  qualities,  are  juft  what  they  are  conceived  to 
and  no  more. 

We  therefore  go  on  to  obferve,  fifthly,  that  while 
Dr.  Reid  explains  the  primary  quality  of  folidity,  by  its 
relation  to  fpace;  the  notion  of  fpace  itfelf  is  origi¬ 
nally  obtained  by^  Uie  primary  qualities  of  matter  thein- 
fplves^  folidity  and  extenfion.  Therefore  this  manner  of 
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fcafoning  is  what  called  by  logicians  a  paralogtlm. It 
js  rcafoning  in  a  circle.  Space  is  nothing  but  a  ripttition  of 
the  ideas  we  acquire  of  extenfion  by  means  of  the  fenfes 
of  feeing  and  touching.  To  fay  therefore  that  an  ortended 
and  folid  fubftance  is  that  which  excludes  otlier  bodies  from 
occupying  the  fame  place  at  the  fame  time,’  is  faying  nothing 
fppre  that  foUdity  is  folidity^  ixtenjicn  is  c:KUnJion^ 

But  though  t^e  notion  of  fpacc  feems  not  to  enter  at  firi}: 
jnto  the  mind,  until  it  is  introduced  by  the  proper  objedia 
offenfe;  Dr.  Reid  obferves,  that  being  once  introduced^ 
jt  remains  in  our  conception  and  belief,  though  the  objefts 
which  introduced  it  be  removed — fpace  not  only  retains  a 
firm  hold  of  our  belief,  even  when  we  fuppofe  all  the  objefts 
that  introduced  it  to  be  .annihilated,  but  it  fwells  ‘  to  Im» 
menfity.  Weqanfetno  limits  to  it,  either  of  extent,  or'of 
juration. — But  it  is  only  an  immenfc,  eternal,  immoveable, 
Und  indeftimdlible  void  or  emptinefs— when  we  attempt  to 
comprehend  the  whole  of  fpace,  and  to  trace  it  to  its  origin^ 
we  lofe  ourfelves  in  the  fearch — the  extenfion  of  bodies  which 
we  perceive  by  our  fenfes,  leads  us  neceflTarily  to  the  concep¬ 
tion  and  belief  of  a  fpace  which  remains  immoveable  when 
tlie  body  ds  removed.  And  the  duration  of  events  which  wc 
temember,  leads  us  neceflTarily  to  the^  conception  and  belief 
pf  a  duration,  which  would  have  gone  on  uniformly,  though 
the  event  had  never  happened — without  fpace  there  can  be 
nothing  that  is  extended — and  without  time  there,  can  be 
nothing  that  hath  duration  :  all  limited  duration  is  compre¬ 
hended  in  tirne,  and  all  iitiiited  extenlioh  in  fpace.  Thefc 
in  their  capacious  wonab  contain  all  finite  exiftences,  but 
^rc  contained  by  none. —  Created  things  have  their  particu¬ 
lar  place  in  fpace,  and  their  particular  place  in  time;  but 
time  is  every  where,  and  fpace  at  all  times.” 

If  it  were  true  that  fpace  and  time  were  thus  exiftences, 
however  anomalous,  and  not  dependent  in  their  very  nature 
and  eflfence  on  ideas  of  extenfion,  motion,  and  fucceffion  ; 
the  definition  given  of  the  primary  qualities  of  matter  by 
Dr.  Reid,  would  explain  one  thing,  in  fome  degree,  by  a 
relation  it  bears  toother  things.  Perhaps  it  might  be  ac- 
countc4  ftriftly  logical.  Matter  is  an  exiftence  tliat  cannot 
co-exift  with  other  exiftences  in  the  fame  place  and  time. 
Here,  other  things,  as  ideas,  thoughts,  energies,  fpirits, 
&c.  are  fuppofed  to  exift,  and  thefe  may  cxift  in  the  fame 
time  and  place,  But  different  bodies  cannot  cxift  in  tlie 
fame  time  and  place.  Thus,  we  fhould  have  both  a 
^nqs,  and  a  fpccific  difference :  The  genus,  or  rather  the 
fummum  genus  of  e^ftence ;  and  the  fpecific  difcrchce  con- 
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fitting  of  an  incapability  of  co-exifting  in  the  fame  place  with 
another  body;  or  a  power  of  excluding  another  body  from  the 
fpace  which  it  occupies.  But  if  our  ideas  of  fpace  and  time 
DC  derived  wholly  from  matter,  and  niatter  in  motion,  as  they 
Iccm  to  be,  Dr.  Reid’s  definition  of  matter  'amounts  to 
Hc^hing. 

But  although  our  ideas  of  fpace  and  time  firft  enter  into 
the  mind  means  of  the  objefts  of  fenfe*  being  intro- 
duced,  it  is  laid  we  cannot  difmils  them,  for  the  one  ‘‘  fwells 

in  our  concq)tion  to  immenfity,  and  the  other  to  eternity.** 

We  endeavoured  to  account  for  this  matter,  when  we  laid 
above,  that  fpace  is  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  ideas  and  cx- 
tenfion.  By  experience  or  habit  we  form  to  ourfelves  cer¬ 
tain  portions  or  meafures  of  fpace  and  time  ;  and  by  repeat¬ 
ing  thefe  meafures  or  ideas  of  them  in  our  minds,  we  are  led 
into  the  notion  that  fpace  and  time  ar^  infinite,,  beqaufe  there 
is  no  limit  fixed  to  our  capacity  of  repeating  them.  As  wc 
may, .in  our  imagination,  add  one  thoufand  miles  to  another, 
and  one  thoufand  years  to  another ;  fo  we  fancy  that  there  is 
no  end  of  miles  and  years.  The  grandeft  idea  of  fpace  wc 
can  form  at  a  fingle  glance,  view,  dr  effort  of  the  imagina- 
tion,  is,  no  other  than  that  which  we  aftually  take  in  by  our 
fenfe  of  feeing  when  we  behold  the  vault  or  canopy  of  the 
heavens  ftretched  over  and  furrounding  the  vifible  horizon. 
Having  by  habit  rivetted  this  idea  in  our  mind,  we  figure  to 
ourfelves  its  utrrioft  boundary  or  line,  and  from  thence  wc 
feem  to  ourfelves  to  launch  forth  into  a  new  fpace  of  equal 
extent,  beyond' that  line,  when  in  reality  we  are  only  repeat¬ 
ing  the  fame  idea  that  we  had  formed  before.  It  is  not  new 
ground  that  we  go  over;  but  the^landfcapc'we  had  already 
taken  ever  and  anon  recurring  to  the  imaginatidn,  which 
cannot  difmifs  it  while  the  mind  chufes  to  *  think  upon  it, 
any  more  than  it  can  difmifs  any  particular  objeft  from  the 
fancy,  fo  long  as  it  pleafes  to  think  on  that  objeft.  And 
we  might  as  well  fay  that  any  particular  mountain  is  every 
where,  becaufe  wc  can  tranfport  it,  in  imagination,  from 
one  place  to  another,  as  that  the  particular  fpace  or  meafiirc 
is  every  where,  which  we  take  into  the  mind  by  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  fky  and  our  narrow  horizon.  A  man  who  fees  his 
fhadow  wherever  he  goes,  might  as  well  fay  th?"  bc  is  omni- 
prefent.  The  frolicfome  animal  that  runs  round  and  round, 
and  finds  no  end  of  its  labour  in  the  vain  effort  to  catch 
with  its  daws  its  own  tail,  is  not  an  unjuft  emblerri  of  a  grave 
pbik)fopher,  ’purfuing,  as*  he  thinks,  the  immenfity  of  fpace, 
while,  as  he  fancyshe  is  advancing  into  the  illimitable  void, 
be  carries  Vrith  himfclf,  or  in  himfelf,  the  very  objeft  he  at- 
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tempts  to  grafp  and  comprehend.  ^  We  om^cUde  Uiorofeci^ 
tliat  fpace  and  duration,  depend,  for  their  exifteiv:«»  oia  dbolir 
at'  the  primary  qualities  of  matter ;  and .  that  the  primaqr^ 
qualities  of  matter,  are  juft  what  we  perceive ithcan  to  hcnttw 
no  more;  and  depend  for  whatever  cxiftcnce  we 'have  aay: 
reafon  or  argument  for  aferibing  to  them,  on  pcrceptioii  as 
lecondary  qualities  Mo.  ,  ^  a.  ^  T 

^  The  perception  of  colour,  and  the  fenfation  of  pain^  ane^ 
not  more  eftential  to  the  exiftence  of^the  colour  and  of  tier 
pain,  tlian  the  perception  of  an  houfe  is  to  the  exiftence 
of  an  houfe.  Any  fpccies  of  pain,  fuppofe  the  gout,  may 
cxift  in  die  limbs  ot  another  perfon  without  your  feeling 
it;  juft  as  an  houfe  may  exift  at  the  diftance  of  an  hundred* 
miles  without  your  feeing  it.  Thcfc  are  no  other  than,  the 
different  cxercifes  of  different  fenfes;  the  oqc  of  feeling, 
the  other  of  feeing :  though  there  be  this  difference  bet.w^n 
them,  diat  the  organ,  the  eye,  may  be  ftiut,.  or  the  view  of 
an  objeft  intercepted  by  darknefs  or  an  intervening  bbjeft; 
whereas  the  organs  of  feeling  are  fo  conftituted,i*that  a  paln<^ 
fulor  pleafurable.  objeft  cannot  be  thus  intercepted^  from  thd 
feeling  of  the  individual  perfon  affefted.  The;  open 
neceflarily  fees  a  prefent  objeft ;  and  the  fenfc  of  feeling  il%> 
ncceflarily  affected  with  prefent  pain.*  The  fenfation  is  not 
more  neceffary  to  the  exiftence  of  pain,  than  the  perception 
is  to  the  exiftence  of  the  objeft.  But  external  objefts,.  fays 
Dr.  Reid  are  always  feen  by  the  open  eye ;  but  pain  not  al¬ 
ways  perceived  by  feiitient  beings.—True  ;  and  becaufe  we 
are  always  accuftomed  to  fee  the  fame -external  .things,  there¬ 
fore,  “we  belief,  by  thc’powerof  habit,  orfome  other- pow¬ 
er,  that  they  always  exift  — Would  the  firft,  would  a  nnglc 
glance  of  an  external  objeft,  would  one  impreffion  of  it  on 
a  mind  that  had  never  been  imprefled,  orJperceived  any  exJ- 
tenial  before,  create  a  belief  of  its  permanent  exiftenccr? 
furcly  not.  And  what  more  Is  there  in  the  fecond,  third, 
or, any  impreffion  that  is  not  in  the  iirft  ?  «  ^ 

Dr.  Reid,  w^ith  his  ufual  acutnefs  and  penetration  has  aO- 
tended  tb  the  force  of  this  queffion.*  He  maintains#  that 
“  fenfation,  and  memory  are  liraple  and  origirwl  principles 
“  of  belief.  •  Senfation  implies  the  prefent  exiftence  nt  its 
“  object  ;  memory  its  paft  exiftence  ;  but  imagination  vicvws 
its  objeft  naked,  and  without  any  belief  of  its  exiftence, 
“  or  non-exiftence,  and  is  therefore  called  in  the  ichools,. 
Jimple  apprehenjion — Inftead  of  faying  tlvat  belief  or  know^ 
ledge  is  got  by  putting  together  and  comparing  the  lim- 
pie  apprehenfions,  we  ouglit  rather  to  fay,  tliat  thc  iimpJle 
“  apprehenfion  is  performed  by  lefplviag  auid  aaalyftngAJi^ 

“  tural 
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•f  taraidnd  original  iiidgrtierit.”  [Sec  Eflay  vi,]  There  ar© 
inilumcrablc  other  places  in  which  Dr.  Reid  affirms  that, 
in  fenfatibni  the  mind  bclieres^  knows^  and  judges  of  the 
taiftence  of  objefts. 

•  Now  there  is  not  a  more  abftrafted,  idea^  there  is  riot  fo 
ibftraftcd  an  idea  as  that  of  exifience.  How  then  Is  it  poffi 
blc  that  any  abftrafted^  and  fucb  an  •  abftrafited  or  general 
Idea  fhould  be  acquired  by  perception,  or  ferifation,  or 
hiemofy  ?  Let  us  hear  Whaf  Dr,  Reid  ftys  oil  this  fubjeft. 

1^0  be  continued.  ] 

^  - - - ; - ; - • - - 

Art*  II.  ^  The  HfJtirj  n/  Ne-i\>  Hdm^Aret  VolUnie  Ifi*  compre* 


for  promoting  ufefiil  Knowledge.  8vo.  55*  boards^  PHiladel 
‘  '  phia.  Longman,  Londont 

.  ■  .  '  .  •  i  ... 

-A  S  the  difcoveiy  of  America  took  place  \^heii  the  inha 
bitants  of  Europe  were  in  a  ftate  of  cultivation  and  re 
•iinement ;  and  as  the  emigrants  to.that  quarter  of.  the  globe 
i^erc  advanced  in  the  rational,  and  aftive  powers ;  it  is  a 
anatter  of  fome  fufprife,  that  our  colonial  fettlements  ap¬ 
proached  fo  llowly  to  importancet  More  than  a  century 
clapfed  before  America  became  an  oBje£t  of  attention  to 
England.  Perhaps,  tliis  circumftance  is  chiefly  to  be  aferib 
ed  to  the  extreme  want  of  enlargement  which  has  fo  uni 
■fbrmly  diftinguifhed  the  Minifters  of  this  country;  But 
while  the  northern  continent  was  negledled  by  our  ftatefmen, 
the  Spaniards  more  penetrating  and  fagacious,  effedted  the 
conceit  of  Peru  and  Mexico.  From  the  want  of  forefight  iii 
the  Englifh,  it  followed,  that  a  fpirit  of  turbulence  was  en- 
'gendered  in  their  colonies,  which  in  a  diflarlt  period  was  to 
prove  fo  humiliating  to  them ;  and  from  the  vigilance  of  the 
Spaniards  it  proceeded,  that  their  fettlements  are  now  fo  fe 
curely  ellablifhed. 

Alter  recording  the  difeovery  of  Anierica,  arid  glancing 
at  the  fhanieful  blindtiefs  of  the  Englifh  Princes  and  ftatef¬ 
men,  our  author  relates  the  flender  atchievements  of  the 
earlier  emigrants,  and  exhibits  a  view  of  the  '  condition  of 
.the  natives.  He  then  recounts  the  union  of  New  Hamp- 
Ihire  wirti  Mafladiufets ;  explains  the  principles  and  conduft 
of  the  firft  planters  of  New  England ;  deferibes  their  laws 
and  gives  a  pidture  of  their  intolerance  and  perfecutions 
Proceeding  in  his  courfe,  he  details  the  ftruggles  of  the 
■fjKStct  prt^rictors  for  tlic  prcfervatiori  of  their  power  and 

property 
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property,  and  charaftcrizes  the'  hefitatkig,  precarious,  anej 
feeble  conduft  of  the  mother  country.  The  great  objeft^* 
which  next  occupy  his  attention,  arc  tWe  war  with  tlio 
French  and  Indians,  denominated  “  King  William’s  war 
and  the  war  with  the  French  and  IiKlians,  known  umder  the 
appellation  of  “  C^ecn  Anne’s  war.” 

At  the  very  period  when  bis  fubjeft  was  beginning  to  be 
intcrefting,'  our  author  has  thought  it  proper  to’ conclude  hii^ 
volume.  But  as  he  is  to  proceed  with  his  undertaking,  we 
fliall  probably  have  an  opportunity  of  calling  anew  to*  him 
the  attention  of  our  readers. 

It  becomes  us,  however,  at  prefen t  to  feleft  fome  Ipeci-f 
mens  of  his  ability.  Concerning  the  planters  of  New  Eng-^ 
lan4>  he,  writes  as  follows. 

*  The  drinking  of  healths^  and  the  ufc  of  tobacco  were  forbidden, 

the  former  being  confidcred  as  an  hcathenilh  pradiice,  grounded  on  the 
ancient  libations  ;  the  other  as  a  fpcciesof  intoxication, and  walle  of 
time.  Laws  were  inftituted  to  regulate  the'  Intcrcqurfe  between  the 
fescs,  and  the  advances  toward  matrimony  :  They  hod  a  ceremony; 
of  betrothing,  wjfich  preceded  that  of  marriage.  Pride  and  levity 
of  behaviour  came  under  the  cognizance  of  the  magiftrate.  Not  on^ 
Iv  the  richnels  but  the  mode  of  drefs,  and  cut  of  the  hair  were 
fubje^  to  ftate  regulations.  Women  were  forbidden  to  expofc  their 
arms  or  their  boforn  to  view  ;  it  was  ordered  that  their  fleeves  fhoul^ 
reach  down  to  their  wriil,  and  their  gowns  be  clofed  round  the 
neck.  Men  were  obliged  to  cut  fhort  their  hair,  that  they  migfef 
not  refembie  women.  No  perfou  not  worth  two  hundred  pouiidi 
was  allowed  to  wear  gold  or  lilver  lace,  or  filk  hoods  and  fcarfs. 
pffences  aguinft  thei'e  laws  were  pre  fen  table -by  the  grand  jury  and 
thofe  who:drcffcd  above  their  rank  were  to  be  aflefled  accordingly; 
Satnptaary  laws  might  be  of  ufe  In  the  beginning  of  a  new  plama* 
tion  ;  but  thefe  pious  rulers  had* more  in  view  than  the  political  go6d. 
Taey  were  not  only  concerned  for  the  external  appearance  of  iobri- 
tty  and  good  order,  but  thought  themfelvcs  obliged,  fo  far  as  they 
were^abic,  to  promote  real  religion  and  enforce  the  obiervance  of 
the  div  jne  precepts.  ^  ^ 

*  As  they  were  fond  of  imagining  a  near  rcfcmblawe  between  the 
circumftances  of  their  fcttlemcnt  in  this  country  and  the  redemption 
uf  Ifrttel.from  Egypt  or  Babylon  ;  it  is  not  firangc  that  they  flioulJ 
slfoiook  upon  their  “  commonwealth  as  ^n  inilitution  of  Go<l  for 
‘‘ the  prefervation  of  their  churches,  and  the  civil  rulers. as  both 
'‘members  ,in.i  fathers  of  them.”  The  famous  Jpbn  Cotton^  th^ 
ftrft  minlficr  in  Bollon  was  the  chief  promoter  of,  this  fettle^nent* 

ben  he  arrived  in  1633,  he  found  the  people  divided  la  their  opi^ 
ninns.  Some  had  been  admitted  to  thc^j privileges  of  freeuKn  the 
hill  general  court,  who  w'cre  not' in  communion  with  the  churches  j 
rftcr  this  an  order  was  palled,  than  none  but  mcm^rsof  thechurcliCs 
fl'oitld  be  admitted  freemen  ;  whereby  all  other  per fo?is  were  exclud- 
•J  from  c\try  oiKcc  or  privilege  civil  or  military.  Thts^i^rei^t  rmn4 
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by  his  eloquence  confirracd  thofc' who  had  embraced  this  opinlorj^ 
uikI  earneflly  pleaded  that  tlie  government  might  be  confidered  zt 
**  a  theocracy  wheiein  thc  Lord  was  judge,  law-giver,  and  king  , 
that  the  laws  which  he  gave  Ifracl  might  be  adopted,  fo  far  as  they 
were  of  moral  and  perpetual  equity;  that  the, people  might 
confidered  as  God’s  people,  in  covenant  with  him  ;  that  none  hut 
perfonsof  approved  piety  and  eminejit  gifts ‘fiiould  be  chofen  ru- 
^'lors,  that  mimfiers.Uiould be  confultied  in  all  matters  of  religion* 
**  and  that  the*  magiftrate  fliould  have  a  fuperintending  and  coercive 
‘‘  power  over^the  churches/’  At  the  deiirc  of  the  court  he  com* 
piled  a  fyftcm  of  laws  founded  chiefly  on  the  ia;vs  of  Mofes,  which 
was  confidered  by  the  legiflatlre  body  as  the  general  ftandiird  ;  though 
they  never  formally  adopted  it,  and  in  fome  inftances  varied  from  it.’ 
He  gives  tlic  following  view  of  an' Indian  war. 

*  The  Indians"  vVCre  feldoin  or  never  fecn  before  they  did  execution; 
They,  appeared  not  in  ,the  open  field,  nor  gave  propfs  of  a  truly 
malculinc  coura^  ;  but  did  their  exploits  by  furprize,  chiefly  in  the 
morning,  keeping  *  tbcmfelvcs  hid  behind  logs  and  bufhes,  near  the 
paths  in  the  woods,  or  the  fences  contiguous  to  the  doots  of  houfes; 
and  their  lurking  holes  could  be  known  only  by  the  report  of  their 
guns,  which  was  indeed ;but  feeble,  as  they  were,  fpnring  of  ammu* 
nition,  and  as  near  as  poflible  to  their  object  before  they  fired.  They 
rarely  aflaulted  an  houfc  unlefs  they  knew  thcit  would-be  but  litth 
reliftance,  and  it  has  been  afterwards  known  that  they  have  lain  in 
ambiifh' for ‘days;  together,  watching,  the  morions  of  the  people 
at  their  work,  without  daring  to  difeover  themfelves.  One  of  their 
chiefs  who  had  got  a  woman’s  riding-hood  among  his  plunder  would 
put  it  on,  in,  an  evening,  and  walk  into  the  ftreets  of  Portfinouth, 
looking  into  the  windows  of  houfes,  and  lillening  to  the  converfation 
of  the  people. 

*  Their  cruelty  was  chiefly  cxcrcifed  upon  children,  and  fuch  aged, 
infirm,  or  corpulent  perfons,  as  could  not  bear  the  hardfhips  ofa  jour¬ 
ney  through  the  wildcrnefs.  If  they, took  a  woman  far  advanced  in 
pregnancy  their  knives  wxre  plunged  into  her  bowels.  An  infant 
tv'hen  it  became  troublefome  had  its  brains  dafliedoiit  againft  the  next 
tree  or  flone.  Sometimes  to  torment  the  wretched  mother,  they 
would  whip  and  beat  the  child  till  almoft  dead,  or  hold  it  under  wa¬ 
ter  till  its  breath  was  juft  gone,  and  then  throw  it  to  Her  to  comfort 
and  quiet  it.  If  the  mother  could  not  readily  ftill  its  weeping,  the 
hatchet  was  buried  in  its  fkull.  A  captive  wearied  with  his  burden 
laid  on  his  (houlders  was  often  fent  to  reft  the,  fame  way.  If  any 
one  proved  refractory,  or  was  known  to  have  been  inftrumcntal  of 
the  death  of  an  Indian,  or  related  to  one  who  had  been  fo,  he  was 
tortured  with  a  lingering  punifhment,  generally  at -the  flake,  while 
the  other  captives  were  infulted  with  the  fight  of  his  miferies.  Some¬ 
times  a  fire  would  be  kindled  and  a  threatening  given  out  againft  one 
or  more,  though  there  was  no  intention  of  facrificing  them,  only  w 
make  fport  of  their  terrors.  The  young  Indians  often  lignalizc 
their  cruelty  in  treating  captives  inhumanly  out  of  fight  of  the  el- 
4er}  and  whea  inquiry  was  made  into  the*  matter,  the  infulted  cap* 

•  *  a.wA 
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tWcnuift  either  be  lilent,  or  pur  the  beft  face  on  it,  to  prevent  worfe 
treatment  for  the  future.  It  a  captive  appeared  fad  and  dejefted  he 
was  fare  to  meet  with  infult ;  but  if  he  could  fing  and  dance  axul 
laugh  with  his  mafters,  he  was  carelfcd  as  a  brother.  They  had  a* 
Aroiig  averfion  to  negroes,  and  generally  killed  them  when  they,  fell, 
iato  their  hands.  \ 

‘  Fimine  was  a  common  attendant  on  thefe  doleful  captivities;^ 
the  Indians  when  they  caught  any  game  devoured  it  all  at  one  fit-, 
fmg,  and  then  girding  themfelves  round  the  wafte,  travelled  with¬ 
out  fullenance  till  chance  threw  nwre  in  their  way.  The  captives, 
unufed  \o  fuch  canine  repafts  and  abiVmences,  could  not  fupport  thc» 
furfelt  of  the  one  nor  the  craving  of  the  other.  A  change  cf  maf-, 
ttrs,  though  it  fometimes  proved  a  relief  from  hilfery,  yet  rendered 
the  profpeA  of  a  return  to. their  home  more  diftant.  If  an  Indian^ 
had  loll  a  relative,  a  prifoner  bought  for  a  gun,  a  hatchet,  or  a  few" 
(kins,  mart  fupply  the  place  of  thcdeceafed,  and  be  the  father,  bro-‘ 
therj  or  fon  bt  the  purchofev;  and  thofe  w^ho  coold  accommodate* 
rhqnfelves  to  fuch  barbarous  adoption,  were  treated  with  the  fame: 
Unjlnefs  .af  the  perfons  in  whofe  place  they  were  fubftituted.  Afaler 
umong’the  French  at  C;mada  was  the  molt  happy  event  to  a  captive, . 
cfpccjally  if  Jie  became  a  fervant  in  a  family  ;  though  fometimes 
even  there  a  prifon  was  their  lot,  till  opportunity  prefented  for  their 
redemption  :  while  the  prielk  employed  eVery  feducingart  to  pervert* 
rhem  to  the  popifli  religion,  and  induce  them  to  abandon  their  country. 
Thefe  ci  rc  urn  ft -ince?,  joined  with*the  mofe  obvious  hardftiips  of  tra¬ 
velling  half  naked  and  barefoot  through  pathlefs  defarts,  pvcrcrag- 
^  mountains  and  deep  fwamps,  through  froft,  rain,  and  fnoW,  ex- 
pofed  by  day  and  night  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  in 
lummer  to  the  venomous  ftings  of  thofe  numberlefs  infefts  with 
which  the  woods  abound ;  the  rcftlefs  anxiety  of  mind,  the  retro^' 
fp^  of  paft  feenes  of  pleafure,ftfic  remembrance  of  diftant  friends^ 
the  bereavements  experienced  at  the  beginning  or  during  the  pfogreft 
of  thp  captivity,  and  the  daily  apprehehfion  of  death,  either  by  fa-* 
mine  or  the  favage  enemy ;  thefe  were  the  horrors  of  an  Indian^cap*-^ 
tivitVfc  .  . 

‘  On  the  other  hand  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  there  have* 
been  inftanccs'Of  jufticc,'generolity  and  rendernefs  during  thefe  wars,‘ 
which' would  have  done  honour  to  a  civilized  peopk.  A  kindnefs^ 
iliewm  to  an  Indian,  was  remembered  as  Ion?*  as  an  iniurv  :  and  oer- 
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that ’any  woman  \dio  fell  into,  their  handi  Avas  eycr  treated  with ; 
the ‘kail  iminodelly  bi^  teftimonles  , to  the^  contrary  arc  very. 
fVec^uenr.  Whether  this  negative  virtue  is  to  be  ai]L:ribe(l  to  a  naturj 
fyigidity  of  conftitution,  let  philofop.hi?^  eiK]ulre  ;  .the  fa6t  is.ccr-" 
tflih  ;  /and*  it* was  a  moft  happy  circumllance  for  our  fen) ale  captivesj. 
that.  ln  .tbc  roid(l  of,  all  their  diftrefles,  they  had  n6^"r6afon  t9  fear* 
from-a  fava'gc  foe,  the  perpetration  of  a  ‘crime,  which"  has  too  tre-’ 
qiicntly  (fifgraced  not  only  the  pcrfonal  but  the  national  character  of 
thOle^Who  make  large  pretence's  to  civilisation  and  humanity.*.'  ' 

*lt  is  tb  be  obferved  of  our  author,  that  he  is  a  man  ofli- 
her^ily,  moderation,  and  candour.  His  folicitude  to  ob- 
tgin/iaformation  appears  to  have  been  great ;  and  he  docs  not 
confine  hin^felf  to  a  bare  enumeration  of  fafts..  He  endea¬ 
vours  to  de/incate  the  charafters,  interefts,  and  psiffions  of 
tlie  p^fonage^  wl^o  figure  in  the  fcencs  he  deferibes  ;  and  to 
catch  .die  features-jof  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  The 
fecd^  of.  litferary  excellence  are  already  fown  among  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  ;  and  having  humbled  us  by  their'  arms,’  they  arc 
about  to  contend -with  us  in  fcience  and  letters/  •.  » 


III.  ^he  Life  of  the  Rev.  Ifaac  Watts^  D.  D*  By  Sa¬ 
muel  Johnfoh,  L.  L.'D.  with  Notes  ccxntaining  Animadverfions 
*  and  Additlox)?,  To  which  arc  fubjoined,  a  dirtihguifliing  Feature 
.  of  the  DcxflorV  Character,  omitted  by  his  Biographers ;  an  au¬ 
thentic  Account  of 'his  laft  Sentiments  on  the  Trinity  j  and  a  Copy 
of  a  MaAufcnpt  of  his  never  before  publiilted.  8vo.  as.  hi 
Riving  toni  178^. 

had.occafion  in  our  laft  nurnber,  to  exprefs  our 
'  fentiments  of  the  moral,  and^ religious  cliarafter  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Jolinfon.  If  the  hero  beiore  us  were  not  ex¬ 
empt  from  feme  of  thofe,defcfts  arid  imperfeftipns,  which 
we  drfcoveVcd  in  his  biographer,  this  ought  not  to  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  wonder.:  ’Dr.  Jolmfqn,  by  his'fituatiori  in  life,'  by 
tfie  connexions  he  naturally  formed  with .  men  of  various 
profcifioris.  and  fentimehts,  and  by  the  perfeft  independency 
which  is  ufually  felt  by  a  man  of.  philofophy  and  retirement, 
had  every  advantage  wnich  could*  be,  defired  from  breaking 
away  froiTi'’the  (hackles  of  education  arid  rifin^  fuperior  to 
riic  empire 'rif  prejudice.  Dr.  Watts,  on  the  contrary, 
led  nearly  the  whole  term  of  his  life  among  people  exafl- 
lyof  the  (airic  defeription  as  thofe  from  wlidrn  he  received 
tne  Iraprcflioris  of  his  infancy,  he  was  excluded  by  'his  ha¬ 
bits  frorii  any  mifcellarieous  and  very  comprehenfive  circle  ot 
acqumntance,  and  his  prbfeflion  cannot  be  without  its  influ 
©ncc,  upon  every  man,  but  cfpecially,  upon  a  man  of  mild 

nefs  and  timidity,  to  retain  him  ih  thofe^feniiments 

'  whiCn 
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which  h«  has  already  derived  a  lhare  of-applaufe.  If  nrtoe 
is  to  be  eftiraatcd  by  a  ccrtairt  generofity  and  dighity  pf  ittindy 
by  a  noble  difdath  lor  every  thing  pufilUnimbtfs,  huibiKati,h^‘ 
and  timid,  and  an  independency,  artd  energy  of  Ibififl  fliatlbok* 
into  the  fuWimcft  fubjcfts  (as'  Mr.-  Pitt  would.lay)  virjttiout 
i/inijr£  them,  nnuch  regard  will  not  be  paid  t<>‘ the  j^tcn-' 
fions  either  of  Dr;  Jolmfon  or  Dr.  Watts.  If  afts^o/.be- 
heficcnce  arid  charity  are  to  be  the  ftandard,  we  are  -  ir^pl^nc^' 
to  believe  that  both  of  them  will  ftand- defer vedly  high.  But 
if,  in  the  laft  place,  a  fcrupulous  regularity  of  condu^I^i  and  ■ 
a  minute  attention  to  every  thing  that  may  be  fuppofed  to  be¬ 
long  cither  to  morals  or  piety,  arc  to  turn  the  balance,  wehe- 
litate  nofto  affirm,  that  the  non-conformift  will  be  entitled, 
to  an  uncontefted  pre-eminence.  •  . .. 

•  The  article  which  may  probably  attraft  more  attention 
than  any  other  .in  the  prefent  publication,  is  the  authentic 
account  of  thc'Doftoris  laft  fentiments  on  the  Trinity,.  In 
this  promile  of  tlic  title  page,  we  are,  however,  preler^tcd 
with  a  fpeciineh.of  authorlhip,  iince  no. new  iofbrmatipja , 
produced  rcfpefling  this  contefted  faft,  but  the  editor 


IS  produced  rclpecting  this  contelted  taa,  but  the  editor 
confines  htmfclf  to^  fome  rcafonings  on  the  eyiflchcc  sdfca- 
dy  before  the  public.  From  a.  general  jetroip^ft  ot^jthc 
whole;  we  have  endeavoured  to  make  up  our  opiniony  a^d 
wcarc  inclined  to  believe  that  it  ought  to  be.  granted^  of 
whatever  value  be  that  conceffion,  that  Dr.  Wattes  fenti- 
ments  did  undergo fome  alteration  previous  tohisdeceafe.  The 
opinion  of  the  Doflor  .which  was  profefled  and  maintained 
by  him  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  was,  .that,  tlic  fii- 
preme  intelligence  was  ftriftly  and  properly  one  rnind,  that 
this  mind,*  in  a  certain  modification  was  intimately  connec¬ 
ted  with  the  perfon  of  Jefus,.  and  that  the  inferior  and  in¬ 
dividual  foul  of , the  author  of  our  religion  ^^as  the  being  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  iirft  caufe,  as  his  inftrument  in  the  creation  of 
the  univerfe.  The  reafoning  of  the  editor  in  order  to  prove 
thafDn  Watts  retained  this  opinion  to  the  laft,  is  almoft 
wholly  derived  from  one  fource,  the  perfevering  and  labor 
nous  attention  which  the  Dr.  had  emprloved  from  his  earlieft 
youth  upon  the  fubjcft,  and  the  late  publication  of  fome  of 
thpfc pieces  in  which  the  above  fentiment  isconfirmcd,not  more 
than  two  years  before  his  deceale.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
U  well  known,  Aaf  certain  papers  wfliich  Dr.  Watts  left  be¬ 
hind  him  upon  this'^queftion  were  fupprcfled  by  his  execju- 
tors,  and  an  addrefh  to  theDci^  was  by  him  pj.efixcd  to 
*hefc  pape^,  expreffive  of  the  greateft  hentation  and  unccr- 
tointy.  ^ Dr;:; Gibbons,  tlic  hiftor’i^i! “of  Dr. 'Watts,  who 
undoubtedly  fufficiently  inclined  to  fupport  the  ortho- 
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dox  caufc,  prcfcrvcd  the  moft  inflexible  lileiKe^  refpefting 
the  coatcuts  of  thefe  papers,  though,  urged  to  a  diidorur: 
frp^m  various  quarters.  And,  which  is  tfle  principal  dired 
evidence,  the  monthly  review  has  aiiiiiued,  uncontradided, 
m,  a  .volume  for  the  year  1 782,  that  the  writer  informed 
by  a  Mr.  Mer, rival,  a  dilTcnting  minillcf  of  the  ci,^y  of  Exe¬ 
ter,  tliat  Dr.  La j-dner. affirmed  from  his  own  knowledge, 
that  the  imputed 'alteration  of  fentiment,  was  real,  Thele 
arguinculs, though  by  no  means  fo  fatisfadory.as  to  remove 
a^lhadow  of  a  doubt,  do  at  ieaft  incline  the  balance  to  the 
heretical  lidc  s ;  .  i.  -ij,  •*  .•  h  - 

XV ,  .Palltjciil  Inquiry  Auta  the  Cpnfequrnccs  4)f  Jnvhjii!^ 
njcajle  Lands^  and  the  Caules  qf  xhc  prefent  high  Price  of  dut-. 
-chers  Meat.  Being  the  Sentiments  ,of  a  Society  of  Farmers  in 
■  ■  ■  fliirc,  2s.  bd.  Davi:^  ^7^5*  ’  ,  i  ,  '  * 

XHE  editor,  after  fome  very*  juft  ftriftures  on\the  writ¬ 
ings  of  lawyers,  phyficians,  private  gentlemen,  and  many, 
who  have  no  local  habitation  or  name,  on  the  fubje£t  ofagri- 
ciiltufe ;  ,aiSd  after  making  obTcrvations  concerning. the  dif-. 
advantages  allmuft  labour  under,  who  attempt  farming  w  ith-, 
out  being  bred  farmers,  informs  us,-  that  his  thoughts  “  arc 
fubrhitted  (he  means  publilhed)  for  the  general  good  in  a  po¬ 
litical  light,  viz.,  as  information  to  the  Irgillaturc,  not  as  in- 
ftruftions  to' farmers' hoW' to  manage  their  lands.  He  conll- 
ders  thofe  Ihop-kcepers,  who*,  on*  the  ftrength  of  fome  ideas 
picked  up  from  writers  on  agriculture,  leave*  their  bulinefsiii 
townV  and  become  farmers,  as  fo  many  knights  errant,  vvhblc 
madiicfs  whoever  Ihould-expbfe,' would,  in  his  opinion,  per¬ 
form  as  eiTential  a  fcrvice  to  hivS  country,  as  Cervantes  did  to 
the  Spanifh nation  by  the  publication  of  Don  Quixote’  'Hc' 
advifes  gentlemen  not  to  undertake  farms  for  clie  fake  of- 
profit:  aiid'fupports  the  advice  Ire*  gives  by  very  plauliblc 
arguments '  •  '  '  i 

*  I  have  been  led,  fays^  he,  into  this  train  of  thinking  more  particu¬ 
larly  on-account  of  the  late  recomrrkcndafions  for  the  faleof  ids  Ma* 
jefty’s  forefls,  &c.  in  order  that  they,  may  be  inclofed  and  cukivated: 
on  a  fuppofinoiii  that  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  nation,  in 
two  points. of  view; — in  the  finl  place,  that  it  would  bring  a  great 
fum  of  money  into  the  Exchequer;  and  fecondly,  that  the  future 

Sroduce  of  xhofe  lands,  w^hen  cultivated;  would  produce  much  ad- 
itional  riches  to  the  'nation — an  idea  w’hich  I  have  reprobated,  a« 
often  as  I  have  heard  it  advanced.*  ’  ’ 

The  generally  received  opinioni  on  the  fubjeft  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  is,  *“  that  the  gt'eatcr  quantities  and  more,  valuable  pro-* 
duft  the  ground  in  anv‘ country  is 'made  to  yield,  the  more 
beneficial  it  is  rendereti  to  the  nation  at  large— that  therefore 
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ts'a  good  crop  of  corn  is  more  valuable  than  a  good  crop  of 
hay,  the  more  ground  is  employed  in  tillage  fcrr  ^  cofn,  ^ih 
l^refereiice  to  lying  as  meadow,  the  richer  the  courttrv’Vifl 
be.”  I'his  js  the  principle  which  our  larfnet  fets  l/iniiclf  to 
combat,  and,  In  doing  fo,  he  «\ttacks  Mr.  Lamport*s‘!t^marUs 
blithe  importance  of  agriculture.  In  oppofition  •  to  <vhat 
that  writer  advances,  our  autjior  maintains,  that  the  ratling 
qs  large  a  of  provtjions  as  pojftble  %vould  nor  tn  oil  cafes 
WITHOUT  lixcE^TiON,  be  a  public  benefit.  On  the  contrary, 
he  apprehends  that  it  would  in  many  cafes  be  a  very  great  inr^ 
jury  to  tlioufands  of  individuals,  and  very  fatal  in  its  efFcfts, 
with  regard  to  the  nation  at  large.  And,  particularly,  that  the 
pnivcrfal  cultivation  of  the  vvaftc  lands  in  Great  Britain, 
vould  be  the  greatellevil  to  this  country  vsdiich  in  tfiecourfe 
of  nature  or  huinan  art  could  polfibljr  befal  it,  ‘  .  ^ 

‘  Plenty  of  the  neceirurics  of  life,  lays  our  author,  a^iUrqfiedly 
epaSdered,  isne^tof  fo  much  benefit  to  a  nation,  as  ruoft  people  are 
apt  to  thiiikr-^-for.  it  is  onlv'  'vehen  that  plenty  caufes  a  eheupnefi  that 
tnables  every  rank  and  degree  of  people  to  purchafe  a  fufficlency 
for  their  fiihfificace,  which  conftitutes  It  a  general  benefit  to  man¬ 
kind:  Plenty  Jcarcityoi^t  articles  of  fubfiltence  do  not  ultimate^ 
ly  govern  the  price  df  af 'commodity,  though  it  may  tend  to  create  a 
temporary  rife  ot  All  fo  a  certain  degree. — It  is  the  charge  of  the  pro^ 
that  ftainps  the  permanent  averaged  price  on  all  kinds  of  com- 
rtiodities  whatever. — For  inftance,  no  polfible  plenty  of  Dutch  holland^ 
Of  fine'miiHins  of  India,  could  ever  caufe  thofe  articles  to  alter  for’ 
any  length  of  time  to  an  equal  low  price  as  the  coarfe  doulas — be-- 
caufe  the  manufa^ory*  of  thofe  fine  articles  is  fo  infinitely  more 
expenfive  than  the  qoarfe. — Admitting  then,  that  the  charge  of  pro* 
duclion,  ilamps  the  permanent  averaged  price  on  all  kinds  of  coiiv-: 
moditics,  then  I  may  fairly  draw  this. conclufion ;  that  though  by  a 
higher  degree  of  cultivation  of  the  lands  in  this  country wc  might 
be  able  to  produce  twice  as  much  corn  and  grafs  as  we  produce  at 
p'refctit;  yet,  if  that  corn  and  grafs  fo  produced  fhould  coft  the  na¬ 
tion,  or  tlie  farmer  who  produced  it,  on  account  *of  the  advanced 
rent  of  lands,  and  the  exorbitant  eXpences  in  the  cultivation,  twice 
as  much  per  load  as  the  price  of  thofe  articles  are  at  prefent,  neither' 
the  nation  nor  the  farmer  would  mend  their  condition  by  this  en- 
creafed.  plenty  ;  on  the  other,  hand  the  poor  would  fuffer  double  the 
diftreffes  they  ^now  fuffer,  unleis  their  wages  were  doubled  ;  and  if 
t^cir  wages  were  doubled,  this  would  eftcclually  put  a  Hop  to  all 
manufui^fures  cjtrrjed  on  at  prefent  to  fupjdy  foreign  markers,— Now, 

I  do  nol  believe,  in  cafe  of  a  general  enclofure,  that  corn  would 
^  much  dearer^  or  even  much  cheaper  than  at  prefent,  nqtwlth- 
itanding  the  greater  plenty^  Yor  a8  the  price  of  com  is  eftabliflied  in 
cycry  country  of  Europe,  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  aver- 
price,  or  plenty  or  fcarcity  in  the  different  nations — ihould  the 
cultivation  of  the  wade  lands  be  adopte-i,  wc  (hould  mod  probably 
Produce  a  great  deal  uiorc  corn  than  would  be.  required  for  our. 
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confwinption ;  and  therefore  we  fhould  fend  •  the  overplug 
jand  cooicquently  the  price  at  would  be  the  lame  as 
the  m^cjiant  cou^d  iell  \iiox  ^qlr^oad^  dedudtine  the  charges  of  tran* 
fedr^non.— put  as  a  certain  ancient  book  has  laid,  man  does  not  live 
Sf'^tad  ^aliney  there  are  other  things  to  be  taken  into  conlidera- 
wdu  'relffefting  the  fuftenance  of  man,  besides  corn^  namely  butcheds 
iH'edfy  &c.  artd  it  is  tKefe  artfcles  which  has  given  birth  to  my  pre- 
fcnr  pamphlet.  ’  And  I  here  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  which  I  lhall 
endeavour  >0  prove,  that  although  the  price  of  butcher*8  meat  hath 
rifeb  in  London  to  double  the  price  it  might  have  been  bought 
for  wirtjf  y^cars  ago;  yet  Ihould  all  the  wafte  lands  in  Great-Brltain 
be  palicelle^.  out  into  farms,  and  let  to  tenants  at  high  rents,  in  like 
planner  a^  many  wafte  lands  in  the  kingdom  have  of  late  years  been 
parcelled 'and  let  out,  in  a  fc\v  years  butcher’s  meat  would  be  dou¬ 
ble  m  pri(ie  to  what  it  is  at  prefent ;  that  is  to  fay,  mutton  and  beef 
would  be'at  qd.  or  lod.  a  pound  at  lead,  unlefs  lean  cattle  Ihould 
be  imported  from  foreign  countries.  Becaufe  I  am  fure  the  grazier 
will  not  in 'that  cafe  be  able  to  afford  it  for  lefs.  Therefore 
taking  for  granted  for  a  moment  that  I  am  able  to  eftablifli  this  • 
aftertion,  the  reader  will,  I  doubt  not,  agree  with  me,  that  the 
ralfing  j  as  large  a^ore  of  provifions  as  pojfble^  ^ould  net  in  'all 
cafes  sjoitfoHt  exception  he  a  national  benefit  \  for  I  believe  no  one 
\nll  advance,  that  the  additional  exportation  of  corn  would  be  an 
sblcquate  cpmpcnfatibn  for  fo  great  an  evil  s^s  tha'^i^f  doubling  the 
prefent  price  of  butcher’s  meat.”  ' 

This  extraft  will  fuiEciently  evince  that  our  author  has  ^ 
great  deal  to  fay  in  fuppprt  of  his  opinion,  and  that  he  is  a 
man  of  a  bold,  original,  and  manly  turn  of  thinking.  He 
analyzes  with  fevete  accuracy  many  paflages  in  Mr.  Lam¬ 
port’s  remarks,  (hews  many  advantages  arifing  to  individuals 
and  to  the  nation  from  commons  ana  wafte  lands,  and  inter-' 
mixes  with  his  reafoningS  on  agriculture,  many  juft 'obfer\a- 
tions  on  political  ceconomy  in  general,  and  particularly  on 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  trade  to  introduce  luxury,  to  de- 
ftroy  thehappinefs,  and  diminilh  both  the  numbers  and  the 
ayealth  of  a  nation.  Trade  ought  to  lie  kept  in  the  ftation 
of  ah  hand-maid,  but  never  to  be  advanced  to  that  of  miftrefs 
of  agriculture. 

—  ■  '  . .  .  . . .  I  t  I  ■  II  ——111 . . 

Art.  V.  Three  Letters  to  the  People  of  Great  Britainy  par- 
'  ticularly  to  thofc  who  figned  the  Addrefles  on  the  late  Change  of 
Adminiftration.  And  the  piffolutidn  of  the  Parliament.  8vo. 
as.  Dcbrett,  1785,  '  • 

^I^HE  unufyal  and  unprecedented  part  which  the  people  of 
^  England  took  on  the  removal  of  the  cbalition  adminif- 
tration,  the  coming  in  of  the  prefent,  and  the  diffolution  of 
Parli’ameri^,  direfted  the  attention  of  the  letter  writer  (fup- 
pofed  *to  DC  Mr.'  Edmund  Burke)  to  the  principles  which 
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have,  moved  and  guided  the  great  political  ittairTlihc  for  fo 
many  ages  paft,  and  to  the  events  which' th^Afc  ^riliclj^les 
and  thofc  motions  have  produced;  beciuje,  in  ttafonfi^ 
from  paft  to  future,  they  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  fim*^- 
Ur  principles  and  fimilar  movements  will  hot  again,  produce 
fimilar  effcfts.  Though  the  names  of  Whig  and  Tory  were 
not  known  long  before  the  prefent  ccntlirv,  their  principles 
arc  coeval  with  the  conftitution.  Where  the  two  great  Com- 
poncni  parts  of  the  conftitution  arc  prerojgative  on  one  fide, 
and  the  liberty  ot  the  people  on  the  other,  toryifttl  ahjl 
whiggifm  muft  be  there  alfo.  Oar  author,  from  tlib  Hil^pry 
of  England,  Ihews  that  when  the  principles  of  the  Whigs,  that 
is,  a  fpirit  of  liberty  prevailed,  the  klngcfom  flourlfhed  propdf- 
tionably  in  commerce,  and  wealth,  and  national  happi^efs,: 
but  that,  \vhcn  prerogative  gained  the  afeendant,  the  fpirit 
ofinduftry  with  trade  and  general  profperity  funk  in  pro¬ 
portion.  He  comes  down  to  the  period  of  the  former  war, 
which  terminated  in  the  peace  of  Verfaillcs  1760,  when 
Gitat  Britain  was  at  the  height  of  profperity  and  gloryi 
being  governed  by  a  fpirit  of  freedom  which  ealts  forth 
in  times  of  danger  the  wifdom  and  the  energy  of  a  nation^ 
But  before  that  war  was  concluded,  minifters  bt  monarchical 
principles  furrounded  the  throne:  and  a  moft  fuccefsfuT 
War  was  followed  by  a  peace  fb  difgraceful  to  their  country; 
*That  being  received  by  the  Parlianicnt,  and  people  at  large,* 
with  the  ftrongeft  marks  of  difapprobatibn,  as  coming  infinitely^ 
fliort  of  what,  with  fuch  power  in  their  hands  after  fuch  fuc-‘ 
ccft,.they  thought  they  had  a  right  toexpeS;  that  it  proved,* 
what  a  peace  is  apt  to  prove,  a  rock  on  which  weak  minifters  almoft 
always  fpUr,  and  they  quitted  their  pofts,  but  they  did  not  relin- 
quifli  their  power ;  and  from  this  fource  of  secret  influencr 
have  flowed  tlwfe  bitter  waters,  which  have  poifoncd  all  the  larid^ 
Ringing  down  in  their  noxious  ftreams  more  lodes  in  wealth,  and 
more  difgraces.iii  reputation,  than  this  country  had  ever  known, 
and  making  within  a  few  flibrt  years  the  name  of  an  Euglidiman  to 
be  received  abroad  with  ridicule  and  contempt,  in  exchange  for  the 
admiration'  and  refpeft  which  I  have  truly  related  had  for  fomc  ’ 
dme  itnivcrfaily  accompanied  it.  Such  haVe  ever  been,  and  ever 
wilkbe,  the  confequenccs  of  high  prerogative  principles;  for  .  in*' 
them  were  the  foundations  laid,  fupported  fecretly  by  thofc  who 
dare  pot  Qpen^  avow  them.’  -t 

Having  provedthat  national  profperity  depends,  becaufe  it 
lias  depended,  on  a  due  equilibrium  of  the  conftitution,*  o;ur 
^^ft^pr^pbfai'd§‘the  people  with  Jh^ving  leagued  1  themselves 
fide  of  prefbgVtive  againft  tlieir  own  liKei  ties:  and 
P*^^eeds  to[make,ah  animated  cqmp^nfcm  of  the  prefent  with  j 
the  paft  adrniniftratiori,  makings  the  conduA  orations  of. 
^th>.thc  ftandafd  df'his  judgment.  ‘  " 
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The  ground  of  the  people’s  dillike  to  the  late  ininillry 
three;  the  union  of  two  -fets  of.men  who.  had  been  once 
difunited;  the  tax  on  receipts;  and  the  India  Bill.  Tliefc 
were  the  principal  afts  of  that  adminiftration ;  which  our 
autlior  compares  with  the  public  afts  of  the  adminiftration 
which  the .  people  took  fo  rnuch  pains  to  bring  into  their 
places. — It  is  needlcfs  to  fay  to  which  fide  our  author  gives 
the  preference  ;  nor  will  ourlimits  permit  us, .by  an  aiialyfis, 
or  even  by  a  few  extrafts  froin  his  performance,  to  vindicate 
to  our,  readers  the  propriety  of  our  criticifm,  when  wc  fay 
that  thefc  letters  contain  the  beft  defence  of  the  late  admi.- 
niftration,  and  the  fevereft  yet  pleafanteft  attack,  that  has  been 
made  on  the  prefent  rainiftry. 


moral  goverilment  of  the  dcitv,  as  well  as  tlK)fc 
laws  by  whi.ch  he  regulates  the  courfe  of  nature,  is  a  fub: 
jeft’ into  which  every  ingenious  mind  is  inclined,  and  the 
Chriftian  is  invited  to  enquire.  The  myfteries  of  that  go¬ 
vernment,  the  wonders  of  divine  grace,  as  we  arc  intormed 
by  divine  authority,  attraft  .the  attention,  and  the  curiofity 
of  thofe  fuperior  orders  of  intelleftual  beings  who  inhabit 
other  manfions  than  this  earth  in  the  capacious  houfe  of  the 
father  of  the  univerfe.  *  •  And,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  the 
moral  government  of  the  world  is  more  interefting  than  the 
laws  which  regulate  matter  and  motion ;  as  the  hiftory  of 
nations  is  more  interefting,  than  that  of  fpffils  and  plants. 

■  In  the  facred  feriptures  many'  views,  and  glimpfes,  and 
qbfeure  fliade^  of  truths  arc;  difclofed  which  pnalfifted  realon 
could  not  have  difeoyered,  or,  if  difcovered,  could  not  com¬ 
prehend.  Our  limited  capacities  cannot  grafp  the  ways  of 
the  Almighty  in  their  full  extent:  but,  in  proportion  as  we 
advance  in  our  fearch,  the  more  they  open  to  our  view ;  the 
more  our  wonder  and  adoration  i^  excited;  and  the  more 
we  love,  and  approve,  and  confide  in  that  eternal  beihgwhofe 
eye  is  upon  evefy  part  of  the  world,  itnd  who  is  t:ohccrned 
for  the  happinefs  of  all  his  creatures,  and  pfovides  tor  all 
according.to  their  wants,  that  is,  the  appetites  and  the  powers 
of  their  nature  ^ 


The  fall  of  man  is  a  fubjeft*  which  has  ex- 
creifed  the  phildfophical  poyyers  of  divines  even  more  ifiaii 
any  other.  The  feripture  account  of  this  event  is  generally 
by  fuch  writers  fuppbfed  to  be  allegoric^if;  and  much  •  inge¬ 
nuity' has  beeri  diiplaycd  to  reconcile  it  to  the'  theories  of 
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philofophy,  and'to  juliify  the  ways  of  God  torrnao.d  Tho 
»axov  has  exeicifedthe  genius^  andxngaged  tbcrefearch^ 
of  ancients  and  moderns.  The  mpft  ingenious  accoomi  of 
the  origin  of  evil,  in  our  jodgmmt-is  to  be  fo\lnd‘dii  Heyt. 
lyn’s  'rheological  Lectures.  Thi  nthor  of  thefc  diliexw- 
tions  docs  not  confider  the  fcriptural  account  of  the  fall,  by 
anv  means,  as  allegorical,  but  literal.  It  is  trite  that  lie 
wholly  rejefts  the  accounts  of  thofe  writers  who  al'cribcifings 
to  the  ferpent,  who  aflert  that  it  was  of  the  fiery  kind  amj 
made  a  moft  beautiful  Ihining  appearance,  and  that,  being 
of  aiieredk  figure,  he  could  reach  and  take  fruit  from  the  tree, 
of  which  our,  firft  parents  were  not  permitted  to  eat.  But 
hill  he  aflerts  that  Mofes  may  reafonabJy  be  looked  upon 
as  literally  writing  a  true  faft  when  he  fpcaks  of  a  ferpent  as 
talking  with  eve,  though  it  be  fuppoled,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  the  ferpent  w^as  aftuated  by  the  devil,  and  did  not  fay  a 
word  in  virtue  of  any  natural  power,  he  was  endowed  with, 
fufficient  for  tlie  purpofe.’*  Some  commentators,  out  au¬ 
thor  obferves,  by  imaginary  additions  have  made  the  ferpent 
fpcak  in  the  moft  artfully  delufive  manner.  ■ 

‘  After  they  have  introduced  the  ferpent  playing  fomc  of  his 
wily  tricks,*^  and,  in  the  woman’s  prefence,  taking  and  eating  of 
rlic  tree  ftie  was  reftrained  from  touching,  they  reprefent  him  as 
putting  on  a  more  feraphic,  of  angelical  appearance,”  and*  ad- 
4relling  her  in  fuch  language  as  this,*  ‘‘  You*  fee  how  the  fruit  of 
V  this  tree  has  exalted  me  ;  fo  that  from  a  bcall  of  the  field- 1  am 
‘‘  become'  a  glorious  feKaph,’?  and  endued  not  only  with  fpecch, 
but  with  the  knowledge-  of  the  Divine  Will,  which  has  not  beca 
f‘  fully  opened  to  you  by  God  hlmfelf — Can  God  polTibly,  do  you 
‘‘  think,  have  really  intended,  that  you  fliould  not  eat  of  the  fruit 
“  of  every  tree  of  the  garden,  and  of  this  in  partic*alar,  which  he 
himfclf  has  made  and  planted  there?  'What  did  he  make  and 
“  place  it  there  for  then  ?— You  are -greatly  mifiaken.  The  fruit  is 
not  deadly,  nor  will  it  kill  yo\f,  any  more  than'it  has  me. '  Alas  ! 
all  that  God  meant,  by  faying  it  would  deftroy  you,  was,  that  it 
would  change  and  transform  you.  But  fo  far  will  it  be  from 
*•  making  you  ceafe  to  be,  thiit,  in  the  day.  you  eat  of  it,  it  will 
“  opep  and  enlighten  your  eyes,  as  it  has  mine  ;  and  as  it  has 
raifed  me  from  a  ferpent  to  a  feraph,  endued  wiih  fpceciv  and 
“  knowledge  of  the  divine  counfels  concerning  you,  fo  it  fliall 
“  likewife  raife  yoii  from  being  mortals  to  be  Gods  :  and,  iafiead  of 
bringing  death  on  you,  make  you  I  nmortal  like  the  great  Creator 
‘‘  himfclf;  giving  you  the  fame  ^ind'of  knowledge  .of  gpod  and 
evil  that  he  has<  thenYVTow  fhc  way’tb  pofTefs  aikthc 

“  good  you  ^njoy,  independently  i's  fee  d^§  ;  iind  you  (fiaU  know- 
**  hoiv  to ’avoid  death,  the  threatenW’cvH;  which* would  fgr  ever 
‘‘  •  p’it  an-  end'  to  a\l  blifs  and  felicity. . V  Even  difohcdicncc 
.*  'kfetf  will* not  then  bc^  able -  to  bring  it  upaii  you#,  In  y  ni 
\  ^  .  .  .  J  -  *  “  will 
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V  fiii4  thU  tree  to  have  the  like  powers  to  improve  and  raife 
^  your  minds,  as  the  tree  of  life  has,  to  preferve  your  bodies.” 

‘  Surely,  this  fpcech  of  the  ferpent  took  rife  chiefly  from  imagi. 

.  naiioui.  not '  from  any  thing.  Moies  has  faid  to  give  countenance 
to  it.  The  fad,  as  he  reprefents  it,  appears, , as  it  ought  to  lio, 
not  (ct  off  with  laboured  art  and  ornament,  but  in  a  naked,  plain, 
naturardrefs,  Jtis  little  more  thi^n  a  repetition  of  the  words  God 
had  fjpoken,  with  a  bold  denial  of  their  truth,  in  roundly  affirming 
this  falfehood,  that,  inflead  of  dying,  if  they  eat  of  this  tree,  “  their 
eyes  fhoiild  be  opened  ;  and  they  Ihould  be  as  Gods,  knowing  good 
andevil.’* 

It  ihould  be  remembered  here,  neither  Adam  nor  Eve  had  as 
yet  had  opportunity  fpr  any  confidcrablc  acquaintance  with  the  ufe 
or  force  of  words.  It  would  therefore  have  been  below  the  “  fub- 
llety  of  the  ferpeot,”  and  indeed  quite  unnatural  for  hiifi,  to  have 
yddreffed  to  the  woman  in  that  variety  of  artful  language  which  has 
been  put  into  his  mouth.* 

Although  this  writer  adheres  fo  rigidly  to  the  literal  in. 
terpretation  of  the  feripture  account  of  the  fall,  he  feems  to 
depart  very  much  from  its  moft  obvious,  and  indeed  moft 
generally  received  fenfc,  when  be.  traces  the  cohfequences  of 
it.  The  whole  tenour  of  feripture,  correlpondently  to  what 
every  man  feels  within  his  own  breaft,  repiefents  mankind 
as  in  a  ilate  of  ruin  and  depravity,  prone  to  that  which  is 
evil  and  averfe  to  that  which  is  good  ;  and  this  evil  propen- 
fity  is  reprefented  as  traditionary  ^  and  inherent  in  human 
n^ure.  But  our  author  maintains  that  no  rnan  derives  his 
natural  corruptnefe,  or  propenlity  to  fin  from  Adam.  All 
men,  arc  indeed  defeended  from  Adam,  he  owns,  by  ordix 
rtary  generation,  and  derive  from  him  that  conftitutlon  which’ 
diftinguilhes  man  from  other  creatures  ;  but  the  charadter  of  • 
every  man,i  he  thinks,  depeiids  wholly  on  tlic  ufe  of  the 
powers  beftowed  upon  him.. 

Now^  that  the  merit  or  demerit  of  individuals  of  the  fans 
of  men  does  in  feft  depend  on  the  ufe  of  .the  faculties  or  ta-* 
Icnts  •with  which  they  are  endowed  is  cqnfonant  both  to 
rcafon  and  feripture.  But  ftill  it  is  a  general  charafteriftic  of 
human  nature  tliat  it  is  prone  to  evil,  that  is,  prone  to  r.v- 
ceysf  apt  to  burft  the’ bounds  of  moderation' and  reafon,  and 
to  be  toft  to  and  fro  by  the  ftorms  of  paffion.  And  this  very 
pjopenfity  in  the  myftcrious  courfe  of  providence  becomes  a' 
fubjeft  of  difciplinc,  vidbry,  and  triumph  to  the  Chriftian, 
who,  affifted.  fay  divine  ftrengthy  combats  againft  his  own  ‘ 
nature,)  and  having  at  lall  fought  thp  good  fight  of  faith, 
obtains,  as  a  reward,  cteraal  life.  As  a  counterbalance  to^ 
inherent  corruption,.  the-Chriftian  is  proTnifed  divine  aid  to 
ftrengthen  his  ownfincereelideawurs':*  and  thusTroni  Chrift 
the  fecond  Adam,  or  principle  of  life,  he  derives  vital  influ¬ 
ence 
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ence  to  cure  the  ft'mg  of  the  ferpent  which  infected  the  human 
frame  with  the  poifon  of  fin, 

.  Our  learned  and  ingenious  readers  would  reap  neither  iii- 
ftniftion  nor  araufement,  if  we  fliould  make  them  more  inr 
timatcly  'acquainted  with  a  writer  w’ho  adheres  to  the  literal 
interpretation  of  feripture  where  jt  is  undoubtedly  allegorical^ 
and  departs  front  its  obyjous  meaning  where  that  meaning 
is  more  confonant  than  the  far  fetched  comment  fubflituted 
initsrooin,  to  the.rcafon  and  experience  of  mankind.  Nor 
would  we  have  bellowed  even  fo  fmall  a  part  of  ogr  journal 
on  a  publication  of  fo  little  merit,  if  we  had  not  been  willing 
to  exhibit  a  fpecimen  of  the  prel'ent  llate  of  theological  con» 

troverfy  in  the  capital  of  New-England, 

/ 


Art.  VII,  ATreatif\:  on  the  MinerallVaters  of  in  the 

South  of  Francf^  By  M,  Poiizaire.  M,  D,  with  an  Englilh 
Tranflation  apd  additional  Cafes,  &c.  by  B.  Pugh,  M.  ][.)# 
Chelmsford,  3s,  1785.  ‘  ' 

The  French  edition  and  tlfctranflation  arc  bouiid  together. 
As  the  waters  of  Balarue  have  been  lately  diicovered  to 
contain  many  valuable  properties,  and  fome  furprizing 
curcs.have  been  performed  by  tltem,  wc  ihall  give  an  analyfis 
of  M.  Pouzaire’s  treatii'e,  ^ith  the  additional’obfervations  of 
Or.,  Pugh.  .  , 

The  waters  of  Balarue  are  fituated  about  twenty  mile* 
from  MontppJicr.  The  fifuation  of  the  village  where  they 
are,  i$  low,  but  tlie  little  hill  whence  the  fource  of  the 
batns  rife,  called  the  Rock  d’  Aix^-  commands  a  very  fine 
profpeft.  Thcfe  waters  haye  been  long  known  even  to  the 
Romans,  as  'appears  by  various  inferiptions  and  relicts  of 
antiquity  difcpvered  in  the  neighbourhood,  'They  haye  been 
however  much  ncglcffted,'. .until  an. accident  diicovered  their 
ufes,  and,every.  accommodation  has  been  provided  for  vifi- 
tots ;  the  Statps  General  of  the  province  h^ve  made  a  royal 
road,  which' joins  the  great  road  from /Montpelier  to  Tou- 
loufe,  fo  tlut  carriage;  may  go  to  the  baths  of  Balarue  with 
the.greatefl  fecility.  ' 

Chemius  are  by  no  means  agreed  in  the  analyfis  which 
Wey  haYp  fucceffively  made  of  thefe  waters,  Wc  can  only 
judge  of  them  from  the  irapreflion  they  make  on  the  ex-' 
*wnal  fenfes>  by  analogy,  and  by  their  effefts  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  difeafes  ito.^which  they  have  been  applied.  Our  au- 
•hpr,  however,  gives  thercfultof  fome  experiments  to  ana- 
•yfe  them,  t  for  vvhich  we  refer  our  readers  .to  the  book  itfelf. 
ihe  watcra  are.of-afaJtifh  bitter  tafle,  and  perfectly  analo- 
•i-  i  ‘  ,  gous 
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|5piis  to  that  of  the  fca,  which,  he  thinks,  proves  the  pr:, 
dominant  mineral  of  thefe  waters  to  be  fca  hilt,  fince  ue  g> 
ncraiiy  exlradcd,  by.  evaporation,  about  a  drachm  of  fait 
from  a. pound  of  water,  which  n>akes  nearly  half  a  pint  of 
.  .Paris  mcafurc.  The  fpecific  gravity  has  nearly  jhe  hur.c 
weight  with  comipnn  or  fca  water.. Thcle  waters  are  very  hot, 
^nd  their  heat  jn  the  fource  itfelf  rifes  by  M.  de  Rcamur’s 
•  tlicrmompter  to  the  forty-feepud  degree,  but  thf  heat  variesac- 
.cording  to  the  fcafons.  They  are  a  little  oily  on  the  fource 
jtftlf,  which,  he  fays,  appears  principally  wdien  the  waters 
have  remained  fometime  without  agitation,  after  which 
appears  on  the  furface  a,fpccie§  of'm]ner;ij  oil,  or  liquid 
tulnen — i'hey  niay,  bethinks,  be  charged  w^ith  ^  little  fuU 
phur  and  iron,  but  in  fo  fmall  a  quantity,  and  lb  attenuated, 
that  no  anahdis  has  hitheito  been  able  to  difeover  them. 

As  to  the  virtues  of  them,  M.  Pouzaire  aflerts,  thr;t  firft, 
-There  is  a  purgatiye,  and  ycry  remarkable'  ftomachic  virtue 
in  thefe  waters;  which  they  pfincipally  excrcife  in  convey¬ 
ing  off  the  foreign  matter,  which  coliefling  and  ftagnating 
in  the  lirft  paflages,*  vitiates  and  opprefles  the  fibres  of  the 
ftomach  and  inteflines,  and  by  thus  cleanfing  the  whole  in- 
teftinal  canal,  renders  them  more  difpofed  for  their  natural 
contractions  and  ofcillations,  as  well  as  more  ftrong  and  vi¬ 
gorous.  Hence  he  prefunies  they^may  be  ferviceable  in  all 
llubborn  diforders  of  the  llomach,  which  prevent  digeftion, 
provided  there  is  no  plethora  or  mflammation  ;  in  all  fympa- 
thetic  diforders,  which  proceed  only  from  a  defeft  of  digef- 
tion,  or  from  putrid  collections  in  the  primes  vies^  as  in  the 
vertigo,  hemiplegia,  epilepfy,  &c.  ii>  which  cafes  the  waters 
are  taken  internally.  .  •  • 

Secondly.  They  are  diuretic  and  aperitive  ;  hence  ufeful 
in  obftruftions  of  the  vifeera  in  general,  provided  of  not 
too  long  (landing,  or  become  of  a  feirrhous  nature  ;  in  bilious 
obftruftions  of  the  liver,  caufing  the  yellow  jaundice  ;  by 
thcefFeft  of  their  aperitive  virtue,  they  very  often  cure  ob- 
llinate  quartan  agues,  and  in  obftruClioiis  of  the. urinary  pal- 
fages  by  grave  or  mucous  matter, , are  very*cfficacioiis. 

Thirdly.  They  are  moft  powerful  emmeiugogucs  ;  even 
fimpic  bathing  has  produced  this  cfFeft.'  - 

There  are  two. forts  of  baths  at  Balaruc  ;  the*  one  is  called 
the  bath  of  the  fource^  becaufc  it  is^atthe  fountainhead, 
and  they  bathe  in  tire  fpring  itfelf;  the  heat  of  which  hard¬ 
ly  ever  goes  beyond -the  fortv-fecond  degree  of  Reamur’s 
thermometer;  the  other  is  called  the  lub  ctjiern  hath^ 
which  is  the  temperate  bath,  the  heat  being  Icflened  by 
the  bath-men  or  guides,  and  this  batli  is  morc.ufcd  than  tbc 

other 


othcn  ofi  account  of  the  bath  of  the  fourcc  being  too'  hot** 
Thefe  baths,  our  author  informs  us,  augment  perfpiration, 
excite  a  kind  of  ^momentary  fcver>  and  powcrmlly  re-ahi- 
mate  the  circulation,  and  are  the  beft  nienftruum  for  clear- 
iivg  obfttuftions,  that  has  yet  been  difeovered.  They  afe  * 
l^kcd  on  as  certain  fpecifics  in  many  kinds  of  pallie^s,  but 
they  do  not  produce’*the  fame  effeftsnn  all  paralytic  cafes  ;  in 
the  particular  or  local  palfy  in  one  arm,  or  in  one  leg  fepa- 
rately,  thcy^arc  cafily  efficacious.  Palfies,  --with  a  con-  . 
tradion  -or'  trembling  of  the  members  affefted,  are,  more 
obltinate  and  reejuire  the  baths ‘to  be  hotter.  •'  Palfies 
determined  by  an  apoplectic  attack  are  never,  cured  but  with 
much  dilHculty,  but  the  patients  always  receive  great  benefit 
by  the  waters  of  Balaruc, .Pumping '  or  pouring  the  waters 
of  Balaruc  on  the  paralytic  part,,  if  pccafibned  by  a  wound 
or  fall,  performs  wonders,  provided  , the -nerves  have  uot^ 
been  cut  or  much  injured;  In  rhcumatifms  they  apply  the 
baths  with  the  greateft  fuccefs.  From  the  cleahfing,  heal¬ 
ing,  and  drying  virtue  in  thefe  waters,  our  author  thinks 
they  ir  applied  in  cutaneous  diforders,  but  with  the  fc-^' 
ftriftions  ufually  obferved  in  fuch  cafes.  ^  ' 

He  adds,  the jr  inay  be  ufed  with  fuccefs  iv\  various  difor¬ 
ders  of  the  eyes,  in  recent  gutta,’ ferena,  in  ti  weaknefs  or' 
palfy  of  the  eye-lid  ^  in  the  diftillarion  or  fhedding  of  tears,, 
occafioned  by  too  great  a  quantity  pf  ferofity;  in  foecks.'  dr 
fpots  which  begi.n  to  'cover  the  horny  tunicle'  of  the  cyc,[ 
provided  they  are  the  effeft  of  fluxions ;  and  in  the  begin- 
niiig  of  a  cataraft,  which  Is  only  an  opacity  or  cloudineis  of 
the  cryftalline  humour.  They  alfo  poflefs  a  Angular  virtue 
m  curing  deafpefs,  caufed  by  a  palfy  of  the  auditory  nerves, 
or  a  relaxation  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  or  drum 
of  the  ear,,  or  fdme  catarral  fluxion  which  choaks'  up  thci 
part  ;  or  from  the  coagulation  or  thickening  of  the  wax. 

Our  author  next  enters'on  the  method  of  ufiiig  thefe  waters 
botli  externally  and  Internally,  and  concludes  with  a  lift;  of 
cafes,  which  it  muft  be  confefled,  go  to  confirm  what  he  hast 
advanced  on  the  properties  of  the  waters  of  Balaruc. 

Dr.  Pugh  begins  his  part  of  this  work  with  a  minute  dc- 
fcrlption  of  the  fituation  of  the  waters,  their  cliicacy  in  ca- 
fcs  which  he  has  feen,  the  expences  of  living,  with  a  lively 
and  entertaining  defeription  of  Montpelier.  .  He  concludes* 
with  giving  forty-five  remarkable  cafes,  in  which  the  waters, 
appear  to  liave  produced  the  moft-falutary  effefts  ^iii  ’cafes 
very  unpromiling. . 

On  the  teftimony  of  thefe  two  phyficians,  we  cannot  but 
^commend  this  wo^k,  that  it  may  draw  dhe  attention  of 
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travt'.Iling  valetudinarians  to  Balat^jc,  where  they  have  the 
ftiperior  advantage  of  being  at  the  fame  time  in  the  moft 
agreeable- Ipot  in  the  South  of  France.  We  differ  from  Dr. 
Pouzairc  ini  fomc  of  his  opinions*  however,  and  think  he 
Fctains  rather'  too-  much  of  the  old  doftrinc  of  “  noxious. 
“  ihatter  being  expelled,”  which  we  believe  prevails  ftili  in 
forrle  of  the  French  fchoolk. 

VIH,  Klghv Sermons  xtfl  the  Prophecies  refpeHing  the  Dejln  c^ 
tioft  of  'Jernfalem^  ^reached  before  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford  in 
•  the  Year  i/Bj.  Af  the  Lcf^u re. founds  by  the  late  Rev,  John 
M:  A.'FcllOw'of  BrazTen-Nofe  College,  Oxford.  8vo. 
4Si'lctrcd;  White,  1785. 

H  E  completion  of  the  feriptufal  prophecies  is  the  moft 
**  powerful  and  convincing  proof  of  the'  teftirnony  of  the 
tnrth  of  chriftianity,  that  divine  graCe  has  offered  to  the  rea- 
ftJfi  of  man.  The  imprefHoh  that  is  made  by  abft rafted  rca- 
Ibaing;  ' on. fubjefts  that  admit  not  of  mathematical  demon¬ 
stration,  is  not  iaftirig..  And  even  the  force'  of  a  miracle 
iiray‘belO‘ft  on' a  mind  determined  by  the  prejudices  of  an  evil 
heart,  to  aicribe^k  to  any  other*  imaginaible  caufc  than  that 
from  which  it  really  flowed.*  In  ah  age  that  admits  the  ex- 
iftence  and  intiirfcrchce  of  demons  in  the  affairs  of  human 
life*,  the  miraculous  exertions  of  our  Saviour’s  power  were 
siflirihed  to  the  ageneV  of  thofc  beings,  even  when  it  was  ex- 
creifedag^nft  them.  In  the  prefent  age,  it’is  not  impoffiblc,  as 
men  of .  found  fenfe  aiid  knowledge  have  again  and  again  ob- 
fetved ;  but'a-miraclc  wrought  in  confirmation  of  the  doc¬ 
trines' of  Jefus,' might  be  regarded  by  fccptics  on  recollec- 
rfon,*.  as  an  illufioh  of  imagination,  occafioned  by'  fome  de- 
liijuiumt  fome  difordcr  in  •  the  organs  of  perception  and  of 
reafoHing.  Thc  argurrient  in  favour  of  chriftiaitity  taken 
from  the  fulfilling  of  the  prophecies,  unites  the  permanent 
force  of  reafoning  with  the  powerful  impreffion  of  a  miracle. 
A  view* of  the  prophecies  and  the  evidence  of  their  comple¬ 
tion,'  flrikcS  the  mind  as  with  a  fehfatioh,  which  is  not 
tranfient  and  fugacious  but  which  recurs  as*  often  as  its  atten¬ 
tion  is  direfted  to  the  fame  fubjefts.  The  evidence  of  the 
fcriptuml  prophecies *is  as  ‘much  fu^Hot  to*  eVCry '  kind  of 
CTktefnal  evidence  of  the  truth* of  the  Gofpel,*  as  a  clear  ana 
conneftbd  train  of  circumflantial  proof  is  more  convincing 
tlian* direft  teftirnony .' 

The'valVvariety>f  fuTure  cVctifs  which  ate^plainly  pre- 
difted  or  obfcurcly  hinted  in  the  word  of  ' God,  together 
.with  the*  ever  changing  face  of  Iiuihan  j^^irs  prefents  to  the 
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Ing^quity  of,the  qhriftian  philofopher«  a  bouudlefs  *  field  of 
{^culation;  whciic  ha  may;  derive  refrclhing  proofs  of,  thd 
truths  of  bis  rcligion,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  indulges  that 
difpofition  to  enquiry  and  love  of  knowledge  which  are 
planted  for  the  moft  ufeful  and  the  noblcft  purpofes  im^tbe 
human  breaft.  Accordingly  there  is  no  fubjeft  on  which  the 
abilities  of  theologians  have  been  more  happily  exercifed  thau^ 
on  thfit  of  the  connexion  between  the  hiftory  and^  prophe¬ 
cies  of  the  (acred  feriptufes,  and'  the  modem  hiftory  and 
prefent  ftate  of  the  world. 

But,  however  much  Mr.  Churton  - is  Acquainted  wath  tha 
feriptures,  with  the.  writings  ofr  the  fathers  ajid  antieiit  hif- 
tories,  he  is  evidently  deftitute  of  that.ftrength  and*  fubli^ 
mity  of  genius  which  alone  is  able  to  difeover  any  now  linlo 
in  that  chain  which  binds  the  paft  to  thc-prcfent,  *andopcrts 
hints  for  ftill  farther  difeoveries".  Ih  a  volume  of  twt>»hun- 
dred  and/lixty-two  pages,  containing  eight  fermons  on  tte 
propl|pqies,  wc  do  not  difeover  one  idea  that  is  new*  AIF 
that  relates  to  the  deftrufltion  of  Jcrufalerii  he  has  coile&ed 
from  Jofephus  arid  other  antient  writers,  and  applied. it  very 
properly  to.  the  prophecies;,  .which  has  bcea  done  a  tlmufand 
times  before.  That  thercr  is  little  or  nothing,  original  in<bist 
pdblicalioo,  bur  author  hi mfclf  appears  to  be  feniible.* 

^  Treading  in  a‘ beaten  track,  exploring  a  region  fo  often-deferib^ 
ed  and  fb  well  known,  it  was  the  preacher’s  *wiih,  .that  the  rcporce 
and  obfervations  (hould,  neverthelefs  be  his  own.*  He  furveyed 
therefore,  as  it  were  the  face  of  the  country,  hecoUeAod  and  confi- 
dered  the  hidorlcal  fadls,  before  he  inquixed  how  others  had  applied 
them.  Hence,,  if  the  account  to  be  offeredifhall  in  fome  points, 
fer  from,  and  in  others  apree  with,  formcfwrlters  ;  as  fuch  diverhty 
Hill  not  proceed  from  alpirit  of  innovation,  fo  neitherwillitheco- 
incidence  be  the  refult  of  blind  deference  to  refpeCtablc- authority. 
The  tcllimohy  of  oonviction  alone,  can  be  valuable.  The*  remark 
therefore,  which  (hall* appear  juft,  will  not  be  given  up,  though  ic 
be  prppbfcd  with  more  diilidence,  when  others  have  thcMght 
differently  ;  nor  will  obfervations  always  be  retrenched,  becaufe  tl^y 
have  occurred  to  orhers.befiire,  but  rather  be. urged  with  greater 
boldnefs,'  asi being  fupported  by  thdfe,  who  have. with  (kill- and- ac« 
tendon  conlidcred  the  fubjeft.* 

In  fome  inftances  he  differs  from  authors  who  have  depart-, 
cd  from  the  commonly  received  interpretation  of  Icripture ; 
but,  in  general,  all  the  benefit  that  the  chriftian  world  reaps* 
from  our  author’s  fermons,  is,  a  confirmationxof  truths  al¬ 
ready  knowm. 

-Ofithe  performance  before  us  the  following  is ^  the  .  moft 
advantageous  fpecimen,  pcriiaps,.  that  can  be  fcleftcd. 
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travelling  valetudinarians  to  lialaruc,  where  they  Itave  the 
flipenor  advantage  of  being  at  the  fame  time’  in  the<  moft 
agreeaWe  fpot  in  the  Sonth  of  France.  We  differ  from  Dr. 
Pouzairc'in:  Tome  of  his  oninions*  however,  and  think  he 
retains  rather  too  much  of  the  old  doftrine  of  “  noxious 
“  matter  being  expelled,”  which  we  believe  prevails  ftill  in 
forrte  of  the  French  fchools*. 

- -  .  .  .  .  ij...  ■  ■■  ■ 

A^T.  VUL  E Lghr Sermons  tfH  the  Prophecies  tcfpcHing  the  Pejlrvc^ 
iron  of  Jcrufalemy  jjrcachcd*  before  the  Uriiverfity  of  Oxford  in 
•  the  Year  At^  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  late  Rev,  John 

Bampron^' M:  A.  FGllOw'of  BrazTen-Nofe  College,  Oxford,  8vo. 
4SiMc\tcd.  White,  1785, 

completion  of  the  fcriptufal  prophecies  is  tlie  moft 
powerful  and  convincing  proof  of  the  teftimony  of  the 
tnfth  of  chriftianity,  that  divine  grace  has  offered  to  the  rea- 
fefi  of  rnan.  The  impreffidii  that  is  made  by  abftraftcd  rca- 
fbningi' on. fubjedts  that  admit  not  of  mathematical  demon- 
flration,' is  not  laftirig.'  And  even  the  force*  of  a  miracle* 
liraybe  loft  oiVa  mind  determined  by  the  prejudices  of  an  evil 
heart,  to  afcribe  k  to  any  other  imaginable  caufe*  than  that 
ffoin  which  if  really  flowed.*  In  ah  age  that  admits  the  ex- 
iftence  and  interference  of  demons  in  the  affairs  of  human 
life;  the  miraculous  exertions' of  our  Saviour’s  power  were 
aiftribed  to  the  agency  of  thofc  beings,  even  when  it  was  ex- 
cTcifedag^^  thchi.  In  the  |>refent  age,  it  is  not  impoffiblc,  as 
men  of  .  found  fenfe  and  knowledge  have  again  and  again  ob- 
lerved  ;  but'a. miracle  wrought  in  confirmation  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Jefus,  might  be  regarded  by  fccptics  on  recollec- 
ribn,'.  as  an  illufioh  of  imagination,*  occafioned  by'fomc  de- 
'  livjuium'i  fome  difordcr  in  the  organs  of  perception  and  of 
rcafoning,  Thc  argurrient^  in  favour  of  chriftiaility  taken 
from  the' fulfihing  of  the'pro'phecies,  unites  the*  permanent 
force  off  rcafoning  with  the  powerful  impreffion  of  a  miracle. 
A  view' of  tile  prophecies  and  the  evidence  of  their  comple¬ 
tion,'  ftrikeS  the  mind  as  with  a  fehfatioh,  which  is  not 
tranfient  and  fugacious  but  which  recurs  as' often  as  its  atten¬ 
tion  is  direfted-  to  the  fame  fubjefts.  The  evidence  of  the 
fcriptuml  prophecies *is  as  much  *  fuj^not  to*  eVefy'kind  of 
ciiteffial  evidchcc  of  the  truth‘of  the  Gofpel,  as  a  clear  and 
connefted  train  of  circurnffantial'  proof  is  more  convincing 
than  direft  teftimony! 

Tiie' valV variety"* of' fuTiif^  event's  which"  are^plaiiilv 
dialed  or  otfcurcly  hinted  in  the  -word  off  God,  together 
with  iHe  cvct  changing  face  of  human' a^irs  prcfefits  to  the 
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Ing^quity  of(the  qhriftian  philofophert  a  bouudlefs 
ipcculaiion;  whcii^e.ha  may;  derive  refrclhing  prool's  of  thd 
truths  of  bis  religion,  at  the  fame^time  that  he  indulges  that 
difpolition  to  enquiry  and  love  of  knowledge  which  are  . iiiv* 
planted  for  the  moft  ufefui  and  thc  noblcft  purpofes  'in*  tbc 
human  bread.  Accordingly  there  is  no  fubjeft  on  which  the? 
abilities  of  theologians  have  been  more  happily  exercifed  thau^ 
on  tlifit  of  the  connexion  between  tlic  hiftory  and'  prophe* 
cies  of  the  facred  fenptures,  and  the  modem  hiftbry  and 
prefent  date  of  the  world.  ^  ^  \  . 

But,  however  much  Mr.  Churton  is  acquainted  with  tba 
feriptures,  with  the  writings  of  the  fathers  and. antient  hiC- 
tories,  he  is  evidently  deftitute  of  that,  ftrength  and' fubli«« 
mity  of  genius  which  alone  is  able  to  dilcover  any  new  linlo 
in  thatchain  which  binds  the  pad  to  the^prefent,*  and  opcfte 
hints  for  dill  farther  difeoveries^  Ih  a  volume  of  two^hun- 
dred  andj'lixty-two  pages,  containing  eight  fermons  on  rh£? 
proplxecics,  wc  do  not  difeover  one  idea  that  is  new.  Alf 
that  relates  to  the  dedruftion  of  Jcrufalem  he  has  coJlcfled 
from  Jofephus  arid  other  antient  writers,  and'applied.it  very 
property  to  the  prophecies,  which  has  been  done  a*  thoufand 
times  before.  •  That  there'  is  little  or  nothing  original  in  buib 
publication,  bur  author  himfclf  *  appears  to  be  fenfible.* 

^  Treading  in  a’ beaten  track,  exploring  a  region  fo  oden-deferib^ 
ed  and  fo* well  known,  it  was  the  preacher’s  «wiih,  .  that  the  repoitf 
and  obfcrvatioiis  ihould,  nevcrtbelefs  be  his  own.*  He  furveyed 
therefore,  as  it  were  the  face  of  the  country,  he  cohered  and  confi- 
drred  the  hidorical  before  he  inquired  how  others  had  applied 
them.  Hence,  if  the  account  to  be  offered  fliall  in  fome  points-  dif^ 
fer  from,  and  in  others  agree  with,  former  writers  ;  as  .fuch  diverfity 
aill  not  proceed  from  afpirit  of  innovation^  fo  neither  willuheco* 
incidence  be  the  refult  of  blind  deference  to  rcfpe£table  - authority. 
The  teftimony  of  oonvicHon  alone*  can  be  valuable.  The  remark 
therefore,  which  (hall  appear  jud,  will  not  be  given  up,  though  it 
be  prppofcd  with  i  more  dtflidence,  when  others  have  thotighc 
differently  ;  nor  will  obfervatlons  always  be  retrenched,  becaufe  they 
have  occurred ‘to  orhew  befijre,  but  rather  be -urged  with  greater 
boldnefs,*  as* being  fupported  by  thofe,  who  have  with  fkill-  and-at« 
tendon  confidcred  the  fubjeft.’ 

^  In  fome  infearices  he  differs  from  authors  who  have  depart¬ 
ed  from  the  commonly  received  interpretation  of'fcripture  ; 
but,  in  general,  all  the  benefit  that  the  chriftian  world  reaps- 
from  our  author’s  fermons,  is,  a  confirmation- of  truths  al¬ 
ready  known.  .  '  ' 

-Of  the  performance  before  us  the  followingjis.  the.  moft" 
^dvantag^Qus  fpccimcn,  pcriiaps,  that  can  be  fcleftcd. 
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*  t.  rf^rd  to  the  crents  by. which  thefe  prophecies  have  bcai 
the  tbuQdatioQS  of  the  earth  have  been  amoved  to^.p^oduce 
thtiB,  the  creatures  have  been  weapons  in  the  bands  ot  provw 
dcttcc^ The  tunuJy.  eJancAits  aitd. tile  tribes, of  iptjuhave  coi\i|)lu*i 
together^  ^d  performed  the  cqmmaajd^  , of  thc^Lord^  of  all  things  ; 
HOC  lf^.c4bc  Ueftid  inhabitants  of\the  world  of  j’pints  been  uncon¬ 
cerned*  ipedators,  but  fulhimcd  ..part  in  ^tjhe  wondrous  dramas  aiij 
ilhewn  ^clnfelves  the  ready  p^inifters  of,  heaven. 

.  ^  When  the  apofiles  VerVpreachlng  the  dt^dfi'ine  of  the  crofs  among’ 
wious  nation^,  they  knew’  that  ih  lb  doing  they  wxre  obeying  the  in- 
jUi)£tioi>s  and  fulfilling  the  prediftions  of  Him  whofen^  them  ;  but  no 
poflibfe  b^jeftiOn  Wfi  he lide  be  raijfbd  agdinft  the  prophecies  on  that  Im- 
poitutlt  afticlc.  Had  they  not  been  affored  of  the  truth  ofthOie  fads,* 
which. they  every  where  with  fo  irruch  boldncfs  aflefted  ;  and  hiid  they 
HOt  .b^n  iufpircd  wlth'couragci  as  well  ascoinmiffioricd  from  above  to 
teach  them  ;  they  .never,  would  harve  embarlfed  in  the  perilous  cuter- 
prize  ;  nor  when.they  had  underfaicen  could  they  ever  have  luc- 
ceeded  without  the  fpccial  aid  and  influence  of  heaven^  Thofe  that 

Silanted'  therefore,  and  thofe  that  watered,  w^ere  nothing  iii  this  rc« 
pedi,  but  God  that  gave  thd  iiicrcalc.  He  who  vouch  Ihfed*  to  im-' 
partthc  prophecy;  lit  his  oWn  gbbd  time  and  by  hk'owri  mighty 
powerwrought ks completion.'^/  ^  ,v-  ^  - 

*  Iti  moll  other  inftancos,*  perhaps  in  every  one  where  human 
ability  might  ieem*  compotOAt  to  produce  the  effe^  the  immediate- 
agents  totally,  ignorant  or:tQtally  arcgardlefs  of  the. voice  of  prophe¬ 
cy!  were  innueiicoU  by  far  othetmotiyes, -.than  thofe.of  evincing  its 
authority  by  fulfilling  iu*  declaration^.  •  The  delblatlon,  of  Judalij 
was  neither  in  wjiole  nor  in  part  occafioned  by  Chriftians.  The  Jews 
themfclvea  brought  on  tfieir  calamities  ;  the' Romans  were  the  ihflru- 
piefhts  of  Tcngeartce  ;  and  both  as' 'well  Chriftians/ have  recorded 
the  final  ilUio. of  the  w'arj  which  waM'uch  as  no  human  fagacity 
could  tbrefee,  no  conjundturo  iof  aft'airs,  no  traits  of  character  ia 
cither  party  could  Iciid.to  conjecture.  Though  the  Jews. were  atraiJ, 
ortoferve  a  purpofc  pretend^  to  be  afraid,  left  the  Romans  fliould 
take  away  their.place  and  nation;  yet  after  the  time  wheivtheyex- 
prefl'ed  tbefe  .fears  as  well  as  before,  they  experienced,  at  tbehiuids 
of  their  generous  lords,  particular  inimuuities  and  diflinguiflicd  ia** 
vouTtS,  both  in  Judea  and  la  other  countries.  .*  *  •  ?  • 

‘  To  extirpate  a  people,  or  deniolifii  a  city,' was  contrary  to  the 
pradtk'C  and  lenity  of  .the  Romans  in  w'^r.  Their  w^hole  biftory  af¬ 
fords  but  one  or  two  inftanecs  of  exceptions  in  the  cafe.  The  com-, 
plimciit  of  the  poet  parccre  (libjecfis,**  was  the  more  valuable, 
becauic  it  was  juft  :  'n(.»r,had  tbjeir  former, humanity  in  this  age  for-' 
(aken.them.  During  the  liege  of  jcruralem,  the* .  compalfionate  Ti¬ 
tus,  w  as  fea^redy  more  felicitous  to  fubdue  the  rebels,  than  to  refeue 
the  fufferers  and  lave*tKe  city.  'The  temple  to  the  laft  he  was  refolv-,. 
cd  to  prefer  ve.  Rut  in  oppofitlon  to  heaven  the  endeavours  ol  ,iuor- 
tals  OTC  rhefledua!,  and  their  wilhfes  vain.  The  city  and  thetempU 
were  bui^if  with  fire,  aiid  rafed  to  their  foundations  :  and  thole  who 
far^iVW'the  calamities  of  their  country  were  feattered  and  dilperfei 

-  •  ovg: 
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the  fac^  of  th^  earth ;  and  by  a  fubfequent  decree^  while*  trttf' 
other  land  faw  their  obftinacy  and  obferved  their  affli<5tion,  in  Judea 
ilonc  they  were  not  permitted  tofet  their  feet.  The.  blood  a  the 
Holy  One,  according  to  the  dread  impreemtion  of  their’fmthers,  pur- 
iues  to ^t his  day,  the  wretched  pofterity.  Their  blindneft  is  ftill  un» 
removed,  their  heart  is  ftill  obdurate  ;  therefore  they  are  .wanderer^ 
and  vagabonds  in  the  earth,  living  monuments  of  the  juft  but  tre¬ 
mendous  wrath  of  heaven,  and  involuntary  witneffes  to  the  truth  of 
the  feriptures  and  feripture  prophecies/ 

‘  From  fermoiis  preached  upon  public  occafions  at  Oxford, 
we  arc  led  111  general  to  expeft  niore  exalted' genius  and  a' 
higher  degree  of*  entertainment  and  inftruftion,  than  can  b« 
obtained  from  the  Volume  before  us. 


i  «  .  A  « 

Art.  IX.  Sentimental  Memoirs*  ^  By  a  Lady,  i 
^  fewed.  Hookhani,  1785.  '  , 

'I^HIS  lady  would' have  been  juftified  in  the  obfervatiou 
•  that  domeftic  life  is  the  trueft  fource  of  earthly  blifs, 
although  fhe  had  not  quoted  the  authority  of  **  an  ingenious 
modem  writer/*  In  what  flic  has  publilhed  it  is  her  inten¬ 
tion  to  “  promote  that  branch  of  human  felicity  which  all 
mull  with,  which  moft  expeft, '  but  which  through  mif* 
“  takes  and  errors,  by  no  means  unavoidable,  few  arc  hap- 
“  py  enough  to  find-— To  expofe  thefe  miftakes  and  errors, 
“  and  to  fet  them  in  fuch  a  point  of  light,  *  as  may  feem  beft 
•.‘  calculated  to  ftrike  tlie  attention  l  and  affeft  the  hearts  of 
“  thofe  who  have  not  yet  entered  upon  the  moft  interefting 
engagement  of  life,  is  what  has  induced  the  author  to 
“  to.  intrude  herfclf  upon  the  public  notice ;  by  a  relation 
“  of  circumftances  fo  far  from  romantic,  as  to  be  founded,. 
‘‘  in  feveral  iliftariccs'  uporTfafts  which  are  evident  enough 
.  “  to  any  obferver  of  the  hiftory  of  human  nature/*  '  » 
What  this  lady  obferves  is  certainly  juft.  The  errors 
that  lead  fo  many  young  perfons,  efpecially  of  the  few 
tnalc  fex,.  to  mifery  and  ruin,‘  are  not  by  any  means  una¬ 
voidable.  They  might  be  avoided  by  education  and  good 
example  ;  by  juft  fentiments  of  true  dignity  and  excellence  ; 
oy*lbc  contemplation  of  proper  models  of  virtue  in  all  the 
Viciffitudcs'of  life.  A  young  creature  left  by  her  abandon- 
parents  to  the  impulfe  of  her  own  appetites  and  paflions,’ 
certainly  devoted  to  deftruftion  as  the  young  dove  that 
has  loft  its  dam  before  it  is  prgvided  with  wings*  to  fly  from 
approaches  of  furrounding  fer^nts.  Flattery,  with  all 
™  tempations  that  the  cruelty  of  foul  defire  holds  out^to  the 
hw  of  .youthful  fancy,  plunges,  the  innocent  viftim  into  a 
*^f  diflipation.  >The  jurface  appears  atfirft  calm  and  the 
Rev.  Oct.  1785.  S  waters 
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tcfppcred  by  the  raoft  genial  heat.  CoI4  Wafts  an4 
fuc^^eed,.  and  as.wave  fuccecds  wave,  foforrowfuc- 
dfbM  i0ih"ow.  Innocence,  raodefty,  a  fenfc  of  honour  arc 
;  the^efire  of  fecoYcring  charafter  fails  with  the  hope; 
and  the  laft  horrid  refuge  is  to  aftbeiate  whh. wretches  as  mr* 
fefablc^”hi^»ufc  ^wicked  ^  hcrfclf ;  and  to  learn  from  fomc 
eingty  iibert me,  perhaps  or  paradoxical  writer,  afewargu- 
metits'of  father  affirmations,  by  which  flie  mav  fheker  her  con- 
diifl,  and  conceal  from  the  rigid  dccifions  of  her  own  mind, 
all  diftinftions  between  virtue  and  vkc.  Then  plcafure, 
gaiety,  feftiion,  intrigue,  are  confidcred  as ‘the  whole  ot 
what  is  e'xcclknt  or  deftrablc  in  life.  Fidelity  is  laughed 
tofeorn.  Adultery,  w^hich  confounds  all  the* tender  re¬ 
lations  of  hufband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  brother  and 
fitter,  is  confidered  not  as  a  vice,  but  as  a'  mark  of  fpirit. 

But  difeafe  and  old  age  fbon  fuccced  to  fuch  a  life :  a 
glodiny  ^ntet:ndt  prcccd^  by  any  haryeftl  a  mHerablcaud 
hazard  form,  fubjefted  to,  infult  and  diftreCi ;  without  for¬ 
tune  to  fupply  the  demands  of  nature;  witliout ‘Confeious 
virtue  and  aaiimating  hope  to.  fuftain  tlfis  accumulation  of 
mifery^,  .  -  •  .  ;  .  j  •• 

We  cannoit  therefore  too  warmly  applaud  the  delign  of 
this  publication*n  The  execution  is,  however,  lame  and  im- 
perfedt.  t  The  author  lias  prefented,  as  it  were  in  a  group,  a 
number  of  virtuous  charaderS,  ali  of  whom  flie  makes,  ar 
Ihe  ougbC,  happy ;  but  without  tliat  intricacy  of  ftory  or 
feble  which  leaves  them  for  a  while  to  bear  up  under  mis¬ 
fortune,  and  to  ftrugglc  againft  temptaiioni  which  intc- 
refts  and  keeps  the  reader  in  fui^ufe,  and'  equally  fiirprifes 
and  delights  him  in  the  iiToe.  r  : 

In  all  legitimate  compofitrons  there,  ought  to  be  a  begin¬ 
ning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  In  matters  of  demonftratron 
there  arc  the  premifes  and  the  conciufion.  In  hiftory,  poe¬ 
try,  and  romance,  >  there  is  a  moral,  or  truth  of  a  moral  kind; 
to  be  iUuftrated*  There  is  a  narration  of  fafls  which  fervesf 
to  this  purpofe,  and  illuftratcs  at  the  fame  time  Various  cha- 
'ladlcrs,  the  manners  and  fcntimcnts  of  each  being  obferved 
in  the  various  fituations  in  which  they  are  placed.  Wc  arc 
kitcFefied  in  the  fortune  of  a  pjeoplc,  or  of  a  particular  hero; 
our  attention,  ouv  expedatiohof  feme  event  is  raHcd;  and 
various  fcntimcnts,  emotions,  and  paifions  are  excited.  Indie 
cnemoir^  before  us,,  the  moral  is  the  only  thing  to  be  com** 
mendedi  They  want  all  the  other  qualities  'necclfary  at 
once  to  delight  or  inftfuft  the  reader.  ^  *  ^  ' 

The  wotk  abounds  in  memorandums  and  Very  amiable  fen- 
timentf  thefe.  are* without  unity  of  delign  and‘*artificc 
eompofition* 
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Art.  X.  Part  II.  Of  the  Continuation  of  .itfr,  Har^av^ 
of  Lord  Cokfr  Cdmmekfary  on  llllthton.  By  v^haff^s  Rjtle^ 
£fci;  of  LincolnVInn.  Folk),  j8.‘6d.  fewcd.  Br(^k4, ,  Londoi^* 
I^kch,'  Dublin.  ^  ^  , 

—  ■'  .i  .  ■•  •  .  ’  '  '  i- 

T^]^.  HARGRAVE  in, a  very  polite  addrefs  tQ  die  puc-< 
clivers  of  the  new  edition  of  Coke  upon  LiltWton»^aii(<^ 
noiinces  the  necellity  of  his  relinquilhmeiit’ of  thc  s  Vindei> 
taking.  His  own  words  will  convey  beft  the  nature,  of  Iw 
apology.  . ,  '  t  j 
‘  Numerous  and  fevere  arc  the  facrifices,  which  he  has  hereto¬ 
fore  made  in  order  to  accomplKh  the  original  propofala  *ui  thcMt 
fulleft  extent'.^ ‘‘To  this  mom^fnthc  feels  the  effeft  of  thofc  facr^e^^ 
nor  is 'he  likely  ever  to  conquer  whollv  the  difedvant^e  already 
incurred  from  them.  But  it  might  He  imj^opef  and  di^ufting  to 
enter  into  particulars  upon-  this  head,  which  in Mts  nature  is’tod^er- 
fdaal  to  the  editor  to  be  interefting.  to  others.  He  will  therefore  bh 
content  wHh  genci^Uy  declaring,  that  his  fituation  isf  become  fuch, 
as  to  render  him  unequal  to  any  longer  fu Gaining  the  U'cightlof 
tbofe  labours,  which  he  has  ever  found  incident  to  the  work  *Upoti 
the  extended  plan  of  annotation  adopted  .by  him  from  the  com* 
mencementjof  the  edltloji,  though  certainly  not  belonging  to  itfron 
the  very'  limited  profeflions  and  terms  originally  held  put  to  th/: 
public.  It  Is  from  pcribnal  confiderations,  and  in  his  own  defence 
that  he  thus  adverts  to  having  paifed  the  bounds  of  the  firft  under¬ 
taking  in  the  afttial  execution  :  bccaufe,  is  he  feels  himfelF  opcti 
to  cenfure,  from  thofe  indil’pofed  to  yield  to  indulgent  conftruftVbrf, 
for  having)  done  If/s  than  ,  he  promifed,  i\e  too  plainly  fees  the  ne- 
ceffity  of’ftriviugto'fottcn  fucti  cenfurc  «by  the  recollection  of  hk 
having  alfo  dOne  more.  In  truth,  bad  he  net  traihly  exceeded  the 
limits  iirft.prcfcribcd,  by  wandering  into  »thc  wide  held  of  annotap- 
fiQn,  It  is  moll  probable,  that  the  ^jobole  of  the  edition  would  haur 
been  finifli^d  Jotig^^igo^  and.cot^equently  that  the  editor  would  not 
d6vv  have  to  mortify  liimfclf  by  apoligi?iIrg  for  executing  oidy 
half  of  it.  This  to  be  fure  is  the  mpll  favourable  point  of  view 
fof  th^  editor;  its^ tendchcy  bnng  to  fliew,  that*  his  excels. of 
Id  redder  the  edition  *nraluahle  has  been  one  Caufc‘ of  liis  Hnahy 
festing  If  it  (halVbc  tKbught  proper  by  others  kindly 

to  reefive  the  ediror^s  apblbgy  in  this  form',  it  i\dll  qujtlify  his  iihhap- 
piiiefs  at  the  painful  and  trying  moment  of  fep'a ration  from  avety 
kiyounte  work. before  its  advancement  Into  maturity.  'Should  a le^ 
indulgent  conllru£tioh  be  applied  to.  the  editor,  it  will  deeply  wound 
flings,  already.,  enough  exercifed ;  but  from  a  confcioiifne'&  of 
Whg  oj>en  to  fome  degree  of  exception  for  what  rigid  Qbfer>:erjl 
Ihiyflilc  tW  abandonment  of  a  work  long  promifea  ;to  be  coa^* 

Si  pleated* 
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i  It  fortunate  that  a  numefouk  and  i*efpefta$icl^!t^pjf^^ 
feribers  hasbeftowed  on  the  autlidr  thilt  reward  gwi 

intentions  which  fhc  would  not  probably  have  obuin^<|^ 
out  fucli friends.'  _  .  ’ '  •  - ^ 


MSatcij  he'  ^nafl  in  that'caft' Sift  the  rod,  afif  fulimit  himfclf  td 
THfe’  ftvjtrify'Oi^  aniniadveVflbh  with  a  patient  humility/  “•  -  :  - 

*  ftiiril  acknowledge,  tKat  wc  are  extremely  forry,  that 
m:m  Ihould  not  have  ifbund  it  to  confift  within  the 

p.ower.'anJ,^,inqUnati9a,.i;,o  coneltjtdf’  a  work 
^n^^  is  fo  ufefui  to  the  Undents  ^of  the  law.  And,  it  adds  to 
puf  regret  to  Qbferve,  tliat  hi&  fucceflbr  in  this  bohnefs  ha& 
hy  no  means  an  equal  claim,  to  panegyrick. 

As  an  editor,  Mr.  Butler  has  a  title  to  the  praife  of  accu^ 
racy;  But  it  is  our  decided  opinion,  that  his  annotations  are 
neither  fufficiehtly  various,  nor  profound.  '  He^  evidently 
unacquainted  with  the  nature  and  character  of  the  feudal 
laws ;  and  yet,  it  is  the  objeft  of  Kis  authots  to  exhibit  a 
complete  fyllem  of  tenures.  An  attention  to  the  career  of 
the  feudal  inllitutions,  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe 
would have  afforded  him  an  endlefs  fcope  for  illuftration ; 
and  he  might  have  amafled  a  prodigious  multitude  of  notes, 
not  kfs  curious  than  inftru£tive.  But  by  a  ftrange  inatten¬ 
tion  he  has  negle£ied.  to  inquire  into  the  fates  of  the  feudal 
lyBeih  in  Spain,  Germany,  and  France;  and  confining  him- 
Icif  merely  to  Englilh  guides,  has  been  able  to  atchieve  little. 
He  entered  upon  his  talk  without  refources,  and  he- proceeds 
in  it  without  fkill. 

But  while  his  knowledge  is  limited,  he  has  no  turn  for 
theory  or  fpeculation,  and  nothing  of  that  philofophical 
fpirit,  without  which  the  lludy  of  the  law  is  only  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  ordinances  and  authorities.  It  affefis  us  with  wonder, 
that  an  individual  fo  llenderly  endowed,  and  fo,'  lamely  cul¬ 
tivated,  Ihould  have  ventured  into  a  iituation  for  which  he  is 
altogether  inedaquate.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  complacency  with 
which  he  furveys  his  own  underftanding.  And  it  cannot  fail  to 
raife  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Hargrave,  when  his  portion 


raile  tne  reputation  or  Mr.  Margrave 
edition  is  'compared  with  that  of  his  unequal  colleague.  The 
notes  of  Mr.  Butler,  while  they  arc  in  general  unimportant, 
arc  few., 

As  a  fpecimen  of  his  ability,  we  fhalL  lay  before  our  reader^ 
his  annotation  onthc^iaw  of  mortgage^  -  ,1. 

*  Ffw’parts  of  the  law  lead  to  the  dilcuLilion  of  more  extenfivc  oi 
nftful  learning  than  the  law  of  mortgages*  The  nature  of  theft 
notes  neither  requires  nor  admits  more  than  fome  few  general 
ferrations  upm  the  origin  of , mortgages what  (eonftitutes  a  morr* 

'gage  ;-^be  diflferent  efiates  of  , the  mortgagor  mortgagee,  m 

the  nature.of  an  equity  of  rcdemptipii.— As  .to.thc  origin  ot 
gages  ;*p-froin  what  is /aid  .oft  them  in  this  chaptert  it  appears,  that 
th^  were  introduced  Ufa  upon^tii^,  model  of  ,fhc^:Roman 

than  upon  the  common  law  4o«^mnc  [ofiCon^iltions,  A 
io  whfU.xottftiuitea  a  intrtg^ge  fWords^  «or  'form  v 

•a  '  ''  ’  .  S  *  conveyaflwfj 


i(jn?icyance,  arc.ncccffary  for  this  puqK>fe.  It  nmy  bei 

ts  a  general  PiilC|  .andTubjedt  tp  vej^  few  exceptions,  .'^bAt  wHorcyc 

acoQvevaiioce  orrad^nment  of  an.  elute,  is  otrit^ioally  imendicdyas 
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tccurityfbrnaoiiey,  whether  this  intention  appears  froirij^jbC|4«ed4l^ 
(cjf,  drhy  k^y  other  inftrument,  it  Is  always  confidered  ip  ^pity  ap 
^  mortgage,  and'  redeemable ;  even  though  there  is  an  exprefs  hgi^e- 
ment  of  the /parties,^  that  it  llialf  not  oc  redeemable,  or'^tHin: 
right  of  redemption  ftiill  be  confined  to  a  particular  tiiheVOt*  tb % 
particular  defeription  of  perfons.  See*  Newcomb  v.  Bonhasn,vd 
Vcm.  7^  a  14*  a.‘Ca.  in  Chan,  58«.i;q.  'Howard  v.  Harris^  x  Vern. 
}s,  xpo.  xwiCa*  in  Chanc.  147,  Talbot  v«  Braddyl,,,l.  Veri^ 
il)/<]594»  Barrel  ¥•  Sabine,  i.  Vern.  268.  Maulovc^v.  Bell,  .a* 
Vcm.  84.  Jennings  v.  Ward,  ibid.  520.  Price  v.  Perrie,  Frec» 
tpan  258.  Francklyn  v.  Fern,  Barnard.  Cha.  50.  Clinch  V,  We^ 
tkcrbyy.  Caf,  tempt.  Finch,  376.  Cooke  v.  Cooke,  a/  Atk.  6*7. 
Mollor/v,  Lees,  2.  Atk.  494,  Cottrell  v.  Purchafe,  Caf.  tellip. 
Tilbot,  61.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  eftates  of  the  mortgagor  and 
mortgagee,'  it  was  not,  till  lately,  accurately  fettled.  It  was  fortnerl^ 
contended,'^  that  the  mortgagor,  after  forfeiture  of  the  condition,  had 
but  a  mere  right  to  reduce  the  eftate  back  to  his  own  pollellion,  by 
payment  of  the  money.  It  is  now  ellablifhed,  that  the  mortgagor 
has  an  aiflual  eftatc  in  equity,  which  may  be  devifed,  granted,  and 
cntiiled  ;  that  the  entails  ot  it  may  be  barred  by  fine  and  recovery ; 
"but  that  he  only  holds  the  polTefiion  of  the  land,  and  receives  the 
fCDts  of  it,  by  the  will  or  permiflioh  of  the  mortgagee,  who  may  by 
ejeftment,  without  giving  any  notice,  recover  againft  him  or '  his 
tenant.  In  this  refpeft  the  eftate  of  a  mortgagee  is  inferior  to  that 
of  a  tenant  'at  will.  In  equity,  the  mortgagee  is  confidered  as  hold¬ 
ing  the  lands  only  as  a  pledge  or  fecurity  for  payment  of  his  moncyi 
Hence  a  mortgage  in  fee  is  confidered  only  as  pcrfonal  eftate  in  equi- 
ty,  though  the  legal  eftate  vefts  in  the  heir  in  point  of  law.  Hence 
alfoa  mortgagee,  though  in  pofTcflion,  uill,’  in  cafe  of  a  living  va¬ 
cant,  be  compelled  in  equity  to  prefent  the  nominee  of  the  mort¬ 
gagor  to  it,— even  though  nothing  hut  the  advowfon  is  mortgaged 
to  him.  On  the.&ine  principle  there  is  a  pojjejjto  fratrlsi  and 
teaantcy  by  the  curtcl'y,  of  an  equity  of  redemption.  Cafbore  v. 
Sctrfc,  I.  Atk.  603.  Keeche  v.  Narnei  Doug.  21.  Mbfs  v.  Galli- 
more,  ibid.  '^66.  Amherft  v.  Dawling,  2.  Vern.  401.  Gaily  v. 
Selby,  Stran.  403.  Gardner  v,  Griffith,  2.  P.  AVill.  404.  Mac¬ 
kenzie  v.  Rbbinfoh',  2.  Atk.  559. — In  this  light  the  legiflaturc  has 
viewed  the  different  eftates  of  morthgor  and  mortgagee  in  the  fta- 
futes  of  the  7lh  of  Will,  and  M.  c.  2  5.  and  9  Ann.  c.  5.— As  to  the 
nature  of  an  er^uky  of  redemption  originally  there  was  no  right 
^redemption  tn  the  mortgagor.  Lord  Hale,  in  the  calc'of  Rofe* 
Can^kv.  Barton,  x.  Chan.  Ca,  219.  fays,  that  in  the  14th  year 
of  Richard  IF.  the  Parliament  would  Oot  admit  of  redemption.  8ce 
ikc  printed  Rolls,  vol.  3.  p.  2  jcy.- It  was,  however,  admitted. not 
after.  '’•But  ifter  its  admifiion,  if  the  money  .’was  pot  paid  at^ 
time  hppoifitcd,- the  eftate  •  became  liable,  in  the  bands  of  the 
niortgagccV  to  his  legal  charges,*  to  the  dower  of  his  wife,  *nd  to^ 
^bcat ;  and  it  an  opinion^  that  there  was  noredcinpcion  againft 
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■  *^hofc  ^Wh0  tame  m  by  thr  pofc'*  This  introduced  mortgage  for 

years.’  Theft'  are' attended  with  thir  ^particular 
^hat  on  the  death  of  th^  mortgagee,  the  term  and  the 
/idgpt  in  ctfuity  to  receive  the,  mortgage'debt  veft  m  the  fame  per. 
\f6u*t  .Wheitas,  in  cafes  of  mortgages  in  fee,  the  eftate,  on  the  death 
of  th^  lUOrtgagec,  goes  to  his  heir,  or  devifee,  and  the  money  if 
to  his  executor  or  adminlftrator.  This  produces  a  fepara^ 

"  rights,  that  is  often  attended  with  great  inconvenience,  both 

•rib  fhe  naortgagor  and  mortgagee.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cafe  of 
*  mortgages  for  years,  there  is  this  defeat,'  that  if  the  eftate  is  fore- 
*'  clo(e3,’  the  mortgagee  will  be  only  intitled  for  his  term. — To  guard 
againft  which,  it  has  been  thought  advifeable  to  make  the  mortga¬ 
gor  covenant,  that,  on  nonpayment  of  the  money,  he  will  not  only 
con$rm  the  term,  but  convey  the  freehold  and  inheritance  to  tht 
mortgagee,  or  as  he  fhall  appoint,*  difeharged  of  all  equity  of  re¬ 
demption.  The  difference  between  a  truft  and  an  equity  of  rc- 
deinp<ion,  is  obferved  by  Lord  Hale  in  the  cafe  of.Powlctt  and  the 
Attorney-general,  Hard.  465.*  .  .... 

With  regard  to  talle  and  compolition  Mr.  Butler  is  wide¬ 
ly  dcfcftivc.  But  in  this  refpeft  he  refembles  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  his  profeffion.  And,  when  wx  confidcf  the  happy 
elegance  of  the  Roman  lawyers,  it  is  a  matter  of  furprize  to 
us,  that  thofe  of  England  fliould  adhere  fo.  tenacioufly  to  a 
diction  that  is  coarfe,  rugged  and  difgufting.  Perhaps,  they 
imitate  the  Icgiflaturc  in  the  afts  of  Parliament;  which  while 
they  are  uniformly  inelegant,  are  often  exprefled  with  an 
extreme  want  of  accuracy  and  precilion. 

Art.  XI.  C^njtlla  :  ox  Thoughts  upon  fevcral  Suhjefts ;  affec¬ 
tionately  fubinittcdto  the  Confideration  of  a  young  Friend,  larao. 
as.  fewed,  Cadell,  1785. 

TiTOTIVES‘ of  devotion  and  probity  have  given  rife  to 
thia  publication.  The  author  is  difoofed  to  encourage 
to  the  extent  of  his  capacity,  thcK:aufe  ot  religion  and  vir- 
•tue.  He  does  not  hold  out  his  treatife  to  be  examined  by  the 
^  .  torch  of  criticifm.  He  trufts  for  approbation  fo  his  inten¬ 
tion,  more  than  to  his  merit.  And,  while  we  muft  com- 
mend.his  modefty,  it  is  incumbent  upon,us  to  obferve,  that 
in  general  bis  obfervations  are  folid  and  judicious. 

The  topics  which  he  has  ventured  to  canvafs  have  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  religion,  to  afFcAion  and  benevolence,  fo  conduft 
and  converfation,  to.  patience,  plcafure,  and  amufements. 
In  one ‘of  his  .eflays  he  has  introduced  a  piece,,  which  is 
deiignedly  unfiniftied ;  and  which  we  are  inclined  to  tran^ 
feribe  as  a  favourable  fpecimen  of  bis  ability,  "  ^ 

•  Will  not  the  torch  of  love  bum  bright,  unlcft 

•  ’tis  dipt  in  gall  rejoined  Anna  :  *  Degrade*  not"  tHe  dignity  of 

•  fuph  a  paffion  with  corroding  jcaloufy ;  that  baneful  compound  of 

^  diSruff,  envy  and  refentment,  each  of  which  ii  fufficlcnt  todrbaic 
^  ‘  tkt 


but  umting  their  fevcral  poifoni  muft  burn 
finer  feeling  Qf,theloult  and,  like^alampin  a  fqpulcbr^ 

*  fciflly  dlTcover  but  the  {hadows  of  the  virtues,  which  bad  Qnee 
♦cxiilcncc  there#*— Charming  maid/  faid  Albeit,  *  I  mil 

offend  no  more,  thou  henceforth  (hall  guide  me  ;  but  proceed  wijtH 
J  poor  Lavinia  ;  Oh !  Albert  !  may  we  never  love  as  thefeh^ 

*  *  loved !’  replied  Anna—*  Where  would  be  the  danger  of  their  mu- 
^  tual  attachment  ?’  added  Albert,  gaaing  with  unutterable  fondnefi 
at  her#  *  There  never  was  a  more  deftru^Uve  proof/  faid  Anna, 

*  of  the  perfidy  of  man,  than  in  the  pitiable  fcquel  of  Layikia’s 

*  fuferinw,  1  told  you  yefterday  what  matchkfs  tenderneft  was 

*  manifcll  at  their  interviews  — Lavinia,  at  the  ufual  hour  of 

,  *EpwARD*s  vifit,  had  retired  to  the  garden,  where  Ihc  was  foon 

*  jomed  by  Edwar  d.  The  preparation  for  their  nuptials  formed  an 
^  interelUng  if  not  the  greater  part  of  their  converfation,  and  they 

*  already  fancied  themfelves  In  iheir  fettled  habitation#  Every  thing 
fmiled  around  them,  the  autumnal  evening  beautifully  departing 

*  with  the  glowing  (kjr.*  We  have  already  ftrayed  too  far,**  laid 
Lavinia,  “  they  will  cxpe<ft  us  within#**  ‘  Edw  ard,  unwilling 

*  too  foon  to  be  fettered  by  joining  the  company,  prevailed  on  her  to 

^  indulge  him  longer  with  her  charming  converfation. - She  fa- 

*  tally  confented  ;  I  fay  fatally,  for  how  fhall  my  heart  fufiain  itfclf 

*  in  the  recital  ?— too  fee u re  was  the  retirement  at  whidh  they  had  in* 

*  fcnfibly  arrived— too  foft  were  the  moments  that  preceded  defolation, 

*  —too  flattering  the  calm,  unconfeious  of  the  approaching  florin. 

*  By  a  combination  of  delulive  indulgencies,  ihe  found  herfelf  of  in- 
.  *  noccnce,  of  chara<!^r,  of  peace,  at  once  bereft ;  nor  could  the  un* 

*  happy  youth  afford  reparation  to  her  foul#  The  day  appointed 
^  *  for  their  nuptials  drew  nigh,  and  .though  this  furniihed  her  in  a  dc- 

grec  with  confolation,  yet  could  fhe  not  divert  herfelf  of  a  fettled  mc- 

*  lancholy,  which  had  alarmed  her  friends#  The  dreadful  forcbod* 

*  ings  of  the  poffibility  of  that  day  never  arriving,  almoft  drove  her 
^  to  defpair ; — at  length  the  difmal  tidings  of  fudden  and  dan* 
,‘gerous  iUiiefs  -  too— much  juftified -  her  prophetic  fears,— Ed* 

,*warp  died;  and  Lavinia  found  the  evidence  of  her  fliame 

*  was  not  lon^  to  be  concealed# — — ^^Edward  had,  imprn# 

*  dcntly,  revealed  to  his  friend  Philinthus,  the  day  before  his 

*  death,  the  flippofed  fituation  of; his  beloved  Lavinia,  and  withal 

*  enjoined  him,  as  he  valued  his  memory,  to  lock  the  fccrei  fafely  ia 

*  his  breaft,  and  if  cruel  neceffity  flioiild  call  for  it,— to  be  her  friend. 

'  ^  Philinthus,  after  hk  deceafe,  renewed  a  paffion  he  had  fecrctly 

*  entertained  for  Lavinia,  .with  this  humiliating  difference,  folicit* 

*  *  ing  her  to  the  unhallowed  couch  of  adultery,  inftead  of  his  bridal 
f  bed#  To  this  end  he  cruelly  intimated  to  her,  his  knowledge  of 

their  illicit  amour#  Stung  to  the  quick  at  the  bafe  propofal^  flic 
fee  bade  him  depart,  and  WTth  the  moft  towering  fuperiority,  up* 

*  braided  him  with  treachery  to  his  departed  friend.**  **  Gt;),**  faid 

unworthy  of  my  Edward’s  confidence,  go,  barter  with  the 
**  fervile  wretch  who  will  reward  thee  with  her  licentious  converfc, 

,  snd  feaft  thy  fenfual  hours  with  unblufhing  wanton nefs#  Think 
not  beeaufcTam  unfortunate,  that  !  know  not  tQ  diflinguiih  bc- 
t^*cen  the  purity  of  Edward’s  flamel  and  the  wild  fallics  of  a 
.  \  ^  ‘  S  4  -  **  brutal 
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Gonfiita. :  «r  Thoughts  upom  fnmal  Suhje^, 


*  Enough  Anna !  exclaimed 'Albert,  enough  of  forrow,  lovely 
^  maid !  Our  loves,  I  truft  (hall  (hare  a  happier  thte,  and  if  to-mor- 
^  tow*b  dawn  is  not  deftruftive  to  my^hopes,  our  nuptials  (hall  ellablilh 


brutal  A.  I  was  his  bride  by,  every  deareft,tlc^  that  only  unb 
Which  the  fouls'  of  lovers  can  be  romed.  t^lc  bond' of  facrpr^ 


the  fouls'  of  lovers  can  be  joined,  t^lc  bond' of  facred 
invihfabie  truth  !  H^d  he  lived  -  r .  .  but 
* ••^^rac^Olil  HfiAvfew!  thy  wilfh^  fuatched  him  from  me,  yet  left 
me  his  afiei5^ion  which  {‘will  never  violate  !  you  may  fpare  me, 

*  am  not  the" guilty  wretch  you  take  'me 
^of>7j-Baafi'no  m<>rc  the  participation  of  his  .fpotlefs'  friend(hip,-X 

•  are  no  friend' of  Edward’s,  who  to  gratify  your  palfion, 
**  would. plunge  into  eternal  mifery,  one,  whoft  happinefs  it  was  to 

boaft'her  Edwar  d’s  lovej  whole  only  crime  was  an  unguarded 
tehdcrriels.  but  whole  privilege  it  fliall  be  never  to  dilhonour  his 
^  mehiory'!”  Philinthus,  confounded  at  this  unexpefted  rebuke, 

•  cttdcaVoured  to  ftifle  his  refentment,  and  retired.  •  The  bitter  cf 

•  ft£b  wewf  however  tod  vifible  to  miftakc  the  caufe.  Her  father  be- 
‘  ^  inf  appriCrf  of  her  diflionour,'  with  an  Implacable  fiat,*  forbad  ho: 

^ihrcr  td  fee  him. more;  and  with  a  temj>orary  fcanty  fubfiftcnce, 

•  launched  this  beauteous,  once  beloved  of  his  happieft  hours,  into  the 

•  renwrfelcfs  world,  an  helplefs  viftim  to  flander,  opprelHon,and  famine, 

the  P  erjured  wretch  who  caufed  this  unnatural  reparation,  with 
^  moft  aggravating  infult,  tendered  her  afli fiance,  upon  conditions 
^  the  inoft  abjeft  and  humiliating,. to  her  exalted  and  generous  mind, 
•but  without  fuCcefs  :  Thro^  much'  feverity  of  forrow,  and  accumu- 

•  latcd  anguKh,  did  the  lovely  Lavinia  linger,  till  the  dreadful 
^  honf  arrived,  when  the  pledge  of  their  unexampled  affeftion  was  to 

•  be  born.  ‘  Heaven  in  that  hour  decreed  her  final  fuffering!— Une- 
•'Qualro  the  conflift,  nature  owned  the  hand  of  Omnipotence,  and 

•  ooeyed  She  and  her  infant  fpirit,  together  freed  from  the  perfidy 

•  and  oppreflSon  of  man,'  winged  their  ffight  to  thofe  happy  regions 

•  which  her  penitence  had  fought. 

*  Philinthus,  overcome  with  the  rcftlefs  and  agonizing  reflect 

•  tions  of  the  mifehiefs  his  luft  occafioned,  hud  rccouri'e  to  a  piftol  ; 

•  and  with  fulcide,  the  refuge  only  of  the  defperate,  concluded  a  life, 

•  crimfoned  over  with  crimes. 


•  the  purity  of  our  attachment. 

•  And  though  wc  prove  not  fo  fcverc  a  deftiny,  yet  lyc  will  think 

•  it  no  difhonour  to  weep  over  their  memory,  and  imitate  their  cx^ 

^^emplary  paflion.*  '  ,  . 

“In  im  age  of  licentioufncfs,  infidelity,  and  diflipation,  it 
is  highly  proper  that  publications  of  the  kind  now  before  us 
fhbuld  be  widely  circulated.  They  fefve  to  reprefs  that 
degeneracy  of  manners,  which  leads  not  onjy  to  the  ruin  of 
individuals,  but  of  nations  ;  .and>  if  they  exhibit  no  emi-« 
nent  marks  of  literary  excellence,  they  are  at  leaft  indica^ . 
tions  of  private  worth.  As  fuch  they  muft  ever  be.refpcc*? 
table.  •  They  proclaim  indubitably  the  difpofitions  of  good 


table.  '  They  proclaim  indubitably  the  difpofitions  of  good 
niert  and  ^od  citizens*;  and  it  may  reptefs  the  pride  of  ma- 
ny^aii  tmirtent^author^to  remember ^diat  he  is  irititled  to  nb' 
fii^  briife* 

^  Akt. 


t  ar  Thpuf^hts  upon 


WJi^ry^nf  sthe  fVars  of  Sc^thnJj 


f^Kr/,Xp.*  The  Hfory  of  the  IFan  in  Scotlaml^  from  Abc^'B^l# 
‘  of  the  GrampianMiilis  in  the  year  8j,  to  the  BaUlc  of  CuW 
'io4cnin*the  year  1746.  By  J^ohn  liawrie,  A, 

‘fcvieji.-  Sold^ by  the  Author  at  Edinburgh,  v-  V  '11 

^HIS  colleftion  of  battles  is  a  proof  of  the  gallant  ancf 
warlike  fpirit  of  the  Scottifh  nation  ;  and  its  cliTatibia'’ 
of  old,  fohns  a  ftriking  contrail  to  the  dejeftiori  iii  whicl^ 
it  has  remained  for  fome  years.  ,  America  has  difplayc4  fuBy, 
its  confequeiiQC,  and  Ireland  has  begun  a  contef^  which 
from,  the  teeblencfs  of  our  ftatefraen,  may  terminate, in  ito 
difimion  from  Great- Britain.  The  Scots,  on  tlie  cqatracy, 
preferve  the  filcnce  which  is  charafteriftic  of  defpptifnu 
The  gentlemen  are  merely  idle,  or  engaged  in  frivolo^o  dip. 
fipatioiis.  The  nobility,  without  vigour,  have  loftttlieir 
independence.  The  houfe  of  Arnifton  aflumes^  a  fopreme 
fway.  Its  nod  is  the  law.  In  the  prefent  humiliating 
fituatioh  of  tlie  Scots,  this  performance  may  have  the* effeft 
tb  rccal  to  them  the  glory  of  their  anceflors  ;  arid  in  fdme 
meafure  to  roufe  them  from  the  unhappy  lethargy  intq^which 
they  liave.faJlen.  ‘  ,  1 

VVitlvrcfpeft  to  Mr,  Lawrie  he  is  not  to  be  confidcred  as 
an  author.  He  is  properly  a  colleftor.  The  battles  which 
he  holds  out  to  view,  he  gives  in  the  precife  words  of  the 
Scottilh  hiftorians.  •  Of  confcquencc  there  is  nothing  new 
in  his  publication.  As  to  himfelf  he  is  inti  tied  only  to  the 
praife  of  labour.  We  are  not  forry,  however,  to  have 
pcnifed  his  cblleftion  ;  and  for  the  entertainment  of  our 
readers,  we  fhall  lay  before  them  the  battles  of  Otterburn 
and'Culloden.  -  --  -  —  - 

.1.  SAnno  1388.  July  ar,  Otterburn.  A  truce  between  ScoN 
land  and  England,  from  June  1386  to  May  1387,  bcii^  no  fodn^ 
expired,  than  the  vvar  broke  out  with  trefli  fury.  The  Earls  of  F.ifc 
and  Douglas  ravaged  Northumberland  and  Weftmorland,  and  the 
new  created. Earl  of  Nlthfdalc  dellroyed  a  party  of  3000  Englifli, 
killing  aoo,  and  taking  500 prifoners.  ^  ; 

‘  Lord  Douglas  and  the  Earl  of  Fite  having  fuccefsfully  invaded 
Ireland,  defeated  the  Irifli  militia  at  Dundalk,  lent  home  fifteen 
Ihips  loaded  with  the  fpoils  of  Carlingford,  which  they  plundered, 
then  failing  to  the  Ifleof  Man,  at  that  time  belonging  to  the  Mon- 
UgQc  family,  the  profelTed  enemies  to  the  Scots,  and  having  laid 
it  wafte,  they  returned  with  their  fpoils  to  Scotland,  and  lamled 
near  Lochrian.'  ^'niefe  fuccefles  encouraged  King  Robert  to  make 
higher  attempts.  ’  He  called  his  parliament  together  at  Aberdeen, 
wtere  a' double  invafion  of  England  was  refolved  on,  Twoarmiea 
were  yaifed^  each  confiding  of  1 5,000  ircn ;  the  one  corpmanded 
hvi, jibe  ; Ear Is^  of^^Fife,  Monteith,  Dough.^  lord  of  ^Galway,  and 
Al^aan<^r|J4ud%  i  tbp  gther,by  o£  Douglas,  M^rchi 


jlBt  Lwivie*s^  Hijhry  rf'tbi  Wars  tf  ScotlamJt.* 

^Oniwfbrd and  M«irray«  Both -armies  rendezvoufed  atjcdburgli, 
wbtmethey  ^ited.  ^  That  under  the  Earl  bf  FH'c  entered  by  tlk 
weA  nnlrchesmtq  Cumberland,  and  that  under  Doiiglas’and  IVfarch 
Midway  mtolN^rthumherland;  which  was  laid  wafte}'  and  both 
armies,  according  to  concert,  joined  within  ten  miles  of  ^Newcaftlc. 

•  AIL  the  nonh  oT  England  was  thrown  into  the  niofl  dreadful  con- 
fleroatioQ  by  this  invalion.  Newcaftlc  was  defended  by  the  Eail  of 
{iloithumberlaad,  whole  age  and  infirmities  difiibied  him  from  rakin'^ 
the  field  ;  but  his  place  was  more  than  fupplied  by  his  fons  Ralph 
!iuid  Henry  ;  the  latter  being  well  known* by  the  name  of  Hotfpur, 
tthieh  hc‘ obtained  from  his  fiery  difpofition.  ITic  town  was  gar* 
rifoned  by  the  flower  of  the  Englilh  nobility  and  gentry,  as  well  as 
the  inhabitants* of  the  adjacent  counties,  who  had  fled  thither  for 
refuge*  Douglas  to  dilHnguilh  himfelf,  hud  fcleded  2000  foot  and 

i  yso  hode  out  of  the  two  armies,  and  encamped  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  town,  with  a  tIcw  (as  tHc  Scots  fay)  to  ftorm  it  next  day.  In  the 
'mean  Itme  he  received  a  challenge  from  the  Hotfpur  Piercy  to  fight 
hint  hand  to  hand  with  Iharp  ground  fpears  in  view  of  both  armies. 
Pouglas  accepted  the  challenge.  The  combatants  met.  Picrcy  was 
'Unhorfed  in  the  firft  encounter,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  withia 
the  ^are  of  the  town,  from  whence  Douglas  brought  off  his  lance. 
^  But  he  and  his  men  were  foiled  in  their  attempt  to  ftorm  the  town, 

•  for  the  belieged  were  far  more  numerous  than  the  affailants,  there¬ 
fore  in  the  night  he  decamped.  Picrcy  breathing  revenge,  purfued 
and  overtook  fhctn  at  Otterburn.  According  to  the  continuator  of 
Fordon,  the  principal  divifion  of  the  Scots  anpy  under  the  Earl  of 

-  life  had  fakcQ  a  di^rent  roue  from  that  under  Douglas,  who,  with 
the  Earls  of  March  and  Murray,  were  unarmed,  and  preparing  to 
iit  down  to  fupper»  when  they  had  intelligence  of  the  approach  of 
the  enemy.  The  Scotch  army  in  an  infttnt  was  under  arms ;  but 
fuch  was  their  confufion,  that  the  Earl  of  Douglas  in  his  hurry  for¬ 
got  his  cuir^fs.  Both  leaders  encouraged'  their  men  by  the  moll 
animating  fpecches,  and  both  parties  waited  for  the  rifing  of  the 

.  moon,  which  happened  that  night  to  be  unufually  bright.  The 
battle  being  joined  upon  the  moon's  appearance,  the  Scots  at  lirll 
gave  way  ;  but  being  rallied  by  Douglas,  who  fought  with  a  battle 
ix,  and  reinforced  by  Patrick  Hepburn,  his  fon  and  attendants,  the 
EngUfo  were  routed,  though  greatly  fuperior  in  numbers :  but  the 
brave  Earl  of  Douglas,  being  mortally  wounded,  was  carried  to 
bis  tent,  where  he  expired  in  the  morning.  His  precaution  wai 
.  fuch^  that  hn  misfortune  was  concealed  from  his  men,  w'ho,  think¬ 
ing  themfelves  invincible  under  his  command,  totally  routed  the 
EmlUh,  of  whom  1200  were  killed  on  the  fpot,  and  100  perlons 
■  of  diftinifion,  (among  whom  were  the  two  Picrcics)  were  made  pri- 
foners  by 'Keith,  then  marihal  of  Scotland.  The  chief  of  the  other 
Efiglifti  were  Robert  Ogle,  Thomas  Halberk,  fohn  Lilburn, 
-William  Wandclutie,  Robert  Heron,  the  Baron  of  Hilton,  John 
fJolrih  and  Patrick  Lovcl,  knights,  whofe  ranfoms  brought  large 
Turns  of  money  into 'Scotland.  *  -  . 

•  *  Soch  wasthe  famous  battle  of  Otterburn,  which  is  univerially 

-  9lk»red  toibavc'  been  the  i>eft‘ fought  of  any  iu  that  age  ;  and  U 
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LftWfie’s  W»r(  ^iif  ^S^otkmi. 

commonly  believed,  that  the  celebrated  poem  of  CbctioliObiSo 
(fuppofed  ,to  be  CQtnpofed  by  one  Barry,  and  publi^td  bye  Boir* 
taakcr,  the  contUtuator  of  Fordun)  U  foModed  upoA  k». 
ther  coofiraution  of  this,  I  bad  the  honour  lately  }to  bfviiaoDil'* 
pauy  with  an  Englifli  pbylician,  who  has  beea  OfKMa  lbo^>qa  wfati0 
the  battle  was  fought,  and  told  me  that  the  people  ofothei 
bourhood  mention  it  w  ith  the  moll  politive  afluraace  i  Md  thc^trh^ 
ilitjon  has  beea  handed  down  from  father  tofon,  thatilhe  ibo^iw* 
lie  is  that  called  Cheviot  Chace  by  the  pjjet,^  .  i  b***/  enj 
^  a*  Anno  1746,  April  i6»  Culloden.  In  the  beginmni^of  Afiril 
the  Duke  of  Cumberhmd  began  his  march  from  Abcrdecoi;  and  on 
the  xath  paiTcd  the  deep  and  rapid  river  Spey,  without ,  oppofitioa 
horn  the  rebels,  though  a  coniidcrable  number  of  them  .Appeared 
on  the  oppofite  fide.  VVhy  they  did  not  difpatc  the  paflage  is  not 
cafily  accounted  .for :  but  indeed  from  this  biHancc  of  and 

their  fubfequent  condudl,  wc  may  conclude  they  were  under  a  total 
infatuation*  Ui$  royal  highnefs  proceeded  to  Nairn,  whem  ha  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  that  the  enemy  had  inarched  from  Inverncii  to 
Culloden,  about  the  diilance  of  nine  miles  from  the  royal  army, 
with  an  intention  to  give  him  battle.  On  the  ibth'of  April, ^  the 
duke  having  imade  the  proper  difpoiition,  decamped  from  Natm 
early  in  the. morning,  and  after. a  march  of  nine  miles,  pcrctii^W 
|he^  highlanders  drawn  up  in .  order  of .  battle,  to  the  number  of 
(030  men,  in  13  diviiions,  .  fupplied  with  fome  pieces  of  artillery. 
The  royal  army,  which. \vas  much  more  numerous,  the  duke  im- 
ncdlately  formed  into  three  lines,  dlfpofed  in  excellent  order  ;*  a6d 
about  One  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  cannonading  began.  The 
prince’s  artillery  was  ill  ferved,  .and  did  very  little  execution,  but 
^hat,  of  the  king’s  troops  made  a  dreadful  havoc  among  tho  enemy. 
Impatient  of  this  fire  their  front  line  advanced  to  the  attack,  and 
about  500  of  the  clans  charged  the  duke's  left  wing,  with  their 
ufual  impetuofity.  One  regiment  was  difordcred  by  the  weight 
of  this  column  ;  but  two  battalions  advancing  from  the  fccond  line, 
fuftalhcd  the  firft,  and  foon  put  a  flop  to  their  career,  by  a  fererc 
fire  that  killed  a  number.  At  the  fame  time  the  dragoons- under 
Halley  and  the  Argylefhire  militia  pulled  down  a  j>ark  wall  that 
covered  their  right  flank,  and.  falling  in  among  them  fword  in 
hand,  compleated.  their  cpnfuflon.  The  French  picquets  on  their 
leltdid  not  fire  afliot;/but  flood  ii^a^Hve  during  the  engagement, 
and  aftcrw'ards  furrciK^red  themfelVes  prifoners  of  war.  Anch- 
fiie  body  of  the  clans  marched  off  the  field  in  order,  with  their  pipts 
playing;  the  reft  were  ro.uteJ  with  great  tlaughtcr,  and  •their  prince 
was  with  relu(Stauce  prevailed  upon  to  retire.  In  Icfs  than  thirty  mi¬ 
nutes  they  were  totally  defeated,  and  the  field  covered  with  the 
'(Wn.  The  road,  as  for  as  invernefs,  was  ftrewed  with  dead  bb- 
^  dies;  and  a  great  number  of  people,  who,  from  motives  of  curio- 
foy,  had  come  to  fee  the  battle,  were  facrificed  to  the  undiflinguSh* 
ing  vengeance  of  the  vidors.  About  200  rebels  wereflain’in  the 
field  and  in  the  purfutt.  The  Earl  of  ‘Kilmarnock  was  taken,', 
in  a  few  da  vs  after  Lord  Balmarino  furrendcred  himfelPto^one  of 
tl^  dej^heci  parties.  . I  The  glory  of 'the  victory  vviuk  fu Hied  the 

^farbarit/  of  the  foldierSt  T.hcy  had  been  provoked  by  their  former 

difgraccs 


rerf«fly 

and  i^ 


x%  Effixy  fin  Punfiuaihnx 


d'^races  to  the  moft  favage  thirft  of  revenge.  NofccoDtcptedj  \yjtli 
t^hlopd  which  was  fo  profufely  filed  in  the  heat  ^of  the  ai^Von, 
tbfcy,  tra^crlid  the  fields  after  the  battle,  and  maffacred  thofe  inifcr*^ 
able  wretches  who  lay  maimed  and  expiring.  Nay,  Tome  ^officers 
a£ted  a  part  in  this  cruel  lcene**of  aflaflinaribh  ;  the  muniph  6f  lo\f 
illiberal  minds,  uninftrufted  by’ fentiment,  untinftured  by  huraa- 
.  luty.  The  vanquifhed  adventurer  forded  the  riv^r  Nefs,  and  reach¬ 
ed  Aird  with  a  few  horfe,  where  he  conferred  with  old  Lord  Lorat: 

>  then  he  difmiffed  his  followers^  and' wandered  about,’  a' wretched  and 
folkary  fugitive  among  the  ifles  and  mountains  for  the  fpace  of  five 
months ;  idurrng<  which,  he  underwent  fuch  a  Tcries  of  dangen, 
hsrdfhtps,  and  miferies,  as  another  perfon  never  outlived.  Thus 
in  one  ^ort  hour  all  his  hope  vaniflied,  and  the  rebellion  was  en¬ 
tirely  extinguilhed.*  ^ 

/  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Lawrie  has  contented  himferf 
with  mere  tranferiptions  from  the  Scottifh  hiftorians.  As 
xn  editor,  he  ought,  doubtlefs,  to  have  furnifhed  foriic  notes 
»hd  illuftratidns.  He  ought,  at  Icaft,  to  have  pointed  out 
the  differences  between  hiftorians  with  regard  to  particular 
battles;  and  to' have  produced  materials  for  afeertaining  the 
truth.  The  moft  iliiteral  pupil  of  the  moft  illiterate  fchool- 
xnafter  in  the  kingdom  could  have  atchleved  what  he  has 
done.  ‘ 


Axt.  Xlll.  An  EJJay  on  FunSluation^  Addreffed  to  Sir  Clifton; 

Wintringham.  as.  6d.  Walter,*  1785. 

"^nrrE  have  read  with  much  pleafure  this  elegant  little  pam* 
phlet,  which  exhibits  many  fpecimens, of  tafte  and  juft 
criticifm.  We  cannot,  however,  ageee  with  the  learned 
writer  in  every  particular.  Though,  in  all  points  of  .con- 
fecmcncc,  his  rules  of  punctuation  feem  to  be  juft,  and  to 
iTctify  many  errors  which  arc  but  too  prevalent,  yet  we 
think  that  in  fojnc  inftances,  his  commas  are  infertea  with¬ 
out  occalion.  But  thefe,  being  arbitrary,  are  of  little  im-^ 
^ort,  for  as  he  fays  himfelf,  regard  muft  be  paid  to  the 
length  of  thofe  claufes,  which  form  a  compounded  fen- 
tence,  and  are  fuppofed  to  require  the  infertion  of  a  com-, 
**  ma^  When  the  claufes  arc  fhort,  and  clofely  connefted, 
the  point  may  be  omited:’*  The  fenfe,  we  apprehend, 
ts  more  to  be  attended  to  in  punftuatioh,  than  the  found ; 
and  indeed  it  would  be  as  fuperfluous,  as  it  would  be  trou- 
blefome,  to  put  a  comma  at  every  part  of  a  fehtcncc  ;  where 
a  good^reader,  either  ,1/(^9,, «  or  for  forae  other  rcafon, 

inaychoofc  to»  make  a  paufe.  The  author’s  illuftration  of 
the  inipropricty  of  uling  a  note  of  interrogation  in  certain^ 
fentences  which  have  not  the'  interrogatory*  form,  ‘is 
coUiiy  nfeful,  -  becaofe  this  is  a  lharaeful  fault,  and  yet  too* 
^e^uently  committed,  even  by  good  writers. 

L*t 


Anjwcr  to  Humt  on  Liberty  and  NoceJ/tty» 


afj. 


tis  be  allowed,  with  all  humility,  to  propolfc"*ai^^ 
emendation  of  his  criticifm  upon  the  (k(h^  and  confcqucntly 
the  fufpenfion  of  Voice,  v/hich  he  tells  us  Mr.  Garrick  ufcq 
to  iulert  as  mark'd  in  the  following  line  :  , ,  ^ 

Draw,  archers !  draw! — your  arrows  to  the  0  fU 

The  author  commends  the  paufc  at  tlie  repetition  of 
Word,  draw  ;  and  fays  :  “  The  ardour  and  imj^tupfityVof. 

Richard  is  more  naturally  and  forcibly  exprefled,  by  tnU 
^  divifionof  the  fentence,  than  by  the  regular  pronuncia*^^ 
‘‘  tion  of  the  words,  in  their  grammatical .conneaion."  •  ^ 
We,  on  the  contrary,  apprehend  that  this  divilion  of  the 
fentence,  interrupts  the  fenle,  without  adding  in  the  leaft  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  ought  to  be  fpoken.  "  This  in^ 
tcfjruption  fhould  be  avoided,  as  much  as  poflible,  *  by  every 
fpcaker  or  after and  therefore  we  fhould  prefer  the  follow^ 
iiig  hVode  of  punftuating,  and  confcquently  of  pronduncihg^ 

the  fentence^  '  .  .  \  I 

‘  ’  Draw,  archers ! — draw  your  arrows  to  the  head ! 

Thfe  latter  part  fhould  be  fpoken  with  much  impetuofity/^ari^- 
wit^  a  rapid  elevation  of  the  voice  from  the  nrft'to  the  lafft 
wbrd,  which  will  give  the  paflage'all  its  force,  without  In- 
terrupting  the  fenfe.  If  we  mittake  not  we  have  heard  our“ 
immortal  Rofeius  fpeak  the  line  in  both,  thefe  ways  with 
equal’ effeft,  but  with  more  propriety  in  the  latter  mode.  - 

o 


% 

Anti.  XIV.  Aft  Anpiv^r  to  David  Hume  and  others^  on  the.SubjeS 
of  Ldherty  and  Neo Frovidence~and a  future  State*  >8tO.‘2S« 
Hookham,  17B5. 

'T'HE  writer  of  this  anfwer  complains  that  Dr.'Beattiei^ 
^  inftead  of  refuting,  never  met  Mr.  Hume  iii  argu- 
‘‘  ^ment ;  that  he  had  cftabliflied  an  arbitrary  tribunal  of 
^  his  owm  ereftlon,  and  tried  his  adverfary  by  laws  wit^ 
“  wliich  he  was  unacquainted.’' — “  Now,  fays  he,  as  I" 
“  had  ever  deemed  it  to  be  the  firfl  law  of  argumeniation, 
that  .the  . Refpondent  fhould  fhew  a  fallacy  either  in  tha 
“  premifes  or  the  conclufiohs  of  his  antagonif^,,  T  wax 
‘‘  vaftly  difappointed  at  perceiving  that  Dr.  Beattie  had, 
**  neglefted  the  fyflem  of  Hume,  and  had,  by  declahiatioas 
“  .attempted  to  prejudice  mankind  againft  it,  as  contaixung, 
‘‘  doftrines  pernicious  to  Society."  *  /  a 

yDr,  Beattie  is  too  acute  a  logician’  not  to  know  that  fit 
controverting  any  doftrinc  or  opinion,  he  muft  attack  either, 
Ae  .  premifes  or  the  conclufion  of  the  argument,  *  or  fyllo-» 
guia  on  which  it  is  founded.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Beattie  ha^ 
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'Anfilvtr^fh  HmM  ex  Liberty  and  K tetchy. 


Mr.  HumeV  prcmifes,  ^and  the  pririciplcs^of  Loclce 
nw^  which  they  are  foundc'dTTftfiftihg  that  rcafbning  holdi 
O*  coftitfiOn  fchft,  not  fconunon  fenfe  of  fcafoni'ng:  aiVd  that 
by  tlie  very  force  of  natural  conftitution  w6  are  led  as  cer- 
tajtUv  to  believe  the  permanent  exiftence  of  things,  and 
ce^rn  conneftions  among  them,  as  we  are  t6  be  fcnlible 
tjf  certain  itnprcflions  and  ideas.  This  therefore  is  the  point 
Ih.boeltion :  which  our  author  has  not  fo  much  as  touched 
He^s  not,  therefore,  of  'courle,  obferved,  that  Mr.  Hume 
aflows  all  that  Mr.  Beattie  contends  for,  and  yctprellcs  his  own 
conchilio'ns.  '  Hume  admitathat  when  he  leaves,  the  ftudious 
ftade  where  all  things  appear  loofe,  unconne^ed,  an  cnig- 
tea,  a  dfeam,  and  comes  into  the  bufy  world,  he  feels  the 
jiower  of  nature  which  makes  him  in  faft,  feel,  and  think, 
and  a^,  like  odier  men.  But  he  Hill  inlifts  that  by  rtajon- 
he  cannot  fee  any  neceflary  connexion  between  cauft 
and  efte^,  ‘■and  as  this  relation  is  that  on  which  we  found  the 
belief  of  permanent  exiftence,  that  the  permanent  exiftence 
every  thing  is  dubious  and  uncertain. 

'At the  fame  time  that  our  author  has  by  no  means  enter, 
ed  into  the  views  and  reafonings  Of  Dr.  Beattie,  and  Dr. 
Re'i^  of  G.la%bw,  the  father  of  that  philofophy  which  Beat- 
lie  adopts,  he  has  given  a  very  faithful  abftraft  of  the  rea- 
foningSOf  Mr.  Hume  which  lie  thinks  unanfwerabic,  ani 
tliereiore  leaves  it  to  fpeak  for  itfelf. 

He  proceeds  to  prove,  hy  the  common  arguments,  the  exif- 
tehcc  of  .free-will  or  liberty,  a  providence  and  a  future  Hart. 
He  lays  great  ftrefs  on  a  weak  argument,  taken  from  the 
Ihort  period  that  lies  within  the  reach  of  hiftory  and  tradi¬ 
tion.  Here  he  reafons  on  Hume’s  principles,  that  as  we 
have  had  no  experience  of  fuch  deluges  or  other  natural  coh- 
vullibns  as  might  have  d^royed  more  antient  traces  of,  hu- 
Hialt  kind,  therefore  w'c  have  not  evidence  that  they  eve; 
Cxifted. 

•  ’  '  -  *  .  .  -  1  1 

A*t.  XV.  A  ColUBion  and  Abridgement  of  celebrated  criminal 
Trials  in  Scotland^  from  A.  D.  1536  to  1784.  With  hiftorical 
and  critical  remarks.  By  Hugo  Amot,  Efq.  Advocate.  4to. 
I8f.  boards.  Printed  for  the  Author,  Edinburgh.  1785. 

fpring  forward,  and  to  illuflrate  the  ancient  criminal 
^  records  of  a  nation  is  a  talk  not,  only  laborious^  but 
erf*  extreme  utility.  It  exhibits  materials  :for  .the  hiftorian. 
the  lawyer,-  the  philofopher,  and  the  antiquarian.  It  Ihows 
Society  m  its  progreftion,  and  tlurows  a  light  upon  manners, 
jutilprudence,  civilization,  and  government,  It  is  furprilin^ 
'Of  Gonfequence,  that  colle^ions  of  this  kind  are  fo  rare. 


i 


Arnolds  Mrldgmini  of  Cnminal^Tji^isk  m  Sc^Hqn^  ' 

Thcv  fuit  not,  indeed,  the  jealoufy  of  defpotie^ 
b^jttTicy  are  peculiarly  calculated  for  ftates  wher^  known 
ci]lablin>cd  laws'fecure  liberty  to  the  fubjefts,j  and  teaca  thi.- 
pnnee  >tlut  there  are  limits  which  he  camiot  overleap 
impunity.  ^  ^  ^ 

In  turning  over  the  public  monuments  of  his  nation, 

Arnot  Iras  not  employed  merely,  a  laborious  dlligenc,e.  ’  He 
Is  by  no  meap.s  deficient  in  penetration  ;  and  he  appears  t<i^ 
have  made  a  ycry  confidcrable  progrefs  in  the  ftuqy  of 
profelfion.  -  From  a  defire  of  renderii^  his  publicat^n  the. 
more  generally  entertaining,  and  that  lie  might  not  di%ni^ 
his  reader  with  the  uniformity  of  judicial  details,  He  fiaa*" 
avoided  to  furnifti  exadl  tranferipts  oFthe  records  which  at^A 
trafted  his  atiepiion.  In  general,  it  is  his  care  to  givcA 
abridgements  of  them;  and  iu  the  execution  of  this  uadvr: 
taking,  he  endeavours  with  anxiety  to  feparatc  the  gold  frona^^ 
its  encircling  rubhiflr.  In  confcquencc  of,  this  inetho<^ 
certainly  gains  the  point  he  Irad  in  view  of  accommodating  f 
his  publicatioh  to  t1^  moll  common  capacities.  But.to 
it  is  obvious,  that  by  this  means  he  has  detraded  infiaitQljf 
from  tire  authenticity  of  his  performance.  An  ancient  hif^ 
torical  and  legal  record  is  not  eafily  underftood,  aftd  will  bw 
interpreted  very  differently  by  different  perlbns.  Mr.  Ar* 
not,  We  doubt  not,  has  explained  with  entire  fidelity,’ 
cording  to  his  underllanding,  the  records  he  has  cxammed«»^ 
But  it  docs  not  follow  that  he  is  therefore  right.  On  this 
ageomrt  we  could  have  wilhed  tlrat  inftead  of  abridging 
them,  he  had  publilhed  them  exactly  In  the  form  in  which* 
he  found  therm' 

If  the  Scots  are  defifbus  of  having  liji  aurficnlic  hillory  of 
their  law  and  of  their  nation,  they  mull  hold  out  to  the 
public^thcir  archives  in  their  real  nakedaefs  and  purity  ;  and 
>iot  in  abridgements  and  defcriptioiis.  This  has  been  tlie 
cafe  with  regard  to*  Englaivd.  The  records,  preferved  by  ' 
Madox  in  his  various  publications,  comprehend  the  moft 
valuable  materials  of  the  Englilhllory  ;  and  tliey  may  ferve 
to^^illuftratc  the  remark  we  have  applied  to  Mr.  ArnoK 
J^or  wi>cn  Mr.  Madox  comments  upon  his  own  coUeftion* 
often  raifinterprets  them.  Grateful  for  his  penfion  afi 
hilloriograpbcr  he  not  unfrcqucntly  explains,  as  favotmaWo 
to  ihc  prerogative,  vouchers  which  are  decidedly  ttefeti^vO 
^  the  inajefty  of  the  people. 

^  l  lreeriminal  trials  which  Mr.  Arnot  deferibes  afecuriou# 
^fttbemfclvcs,  and  of  great  variety.  ^  They  have  a.reftfr^nco 
^otrcafoiv,  leafing  making,  parricide,  murder,  tumult^vithlIX‘ 
piraeVf  forgery,  breaking  of  gardens,  incell,  adul^- 
fornication,  blasphemy,  irreligicm,  :uid  witchcraft.  - 

Some 
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■  AdlbtS  jtbn^gctkeni^f  Criminal  ^fiais  tH'Seoiland. 

Some  of  the  trials  in  this  colleftiort  arc  of  high  importance, 
Of  this  fort  is  the  trial  of  Mr.  Archibald  Douglas,  parfon  of 

-  r  '  1  ^ _ r _ _ _  r  rt .  Vr» 


Jkxnoi‘%’  Al»rldgtMeHt  tf  Criminal  TrmItin'Seallibid.  ’'^[89 
,  if  >vT  H  'E  P  R  O  O  ir-r  -or 
Baii)ara  Tamiahill  judicially  confclTed  that  flic  had  layen  oiie 


timc’olily  with  the  other  prifoncr,  Drylxlalc,  and  that  Ihc  was  tgjiw 
with  child  by  hi  in.  "  '  - 

:  •*  Mr.  Samuel  Semple  minifterat  Liberton  depofed.  That  Barbara 
Tannahill  conftjfed  her  guilt  before  him  andtho  kirkftJJloM  ;  and  that 
he  interrogated  the  other  prifoncr  Dryfdale,  who.cxprcfsly  difaTOW* 
cd  the  charge* 

Robert  Hardie  depofed^  Thht  one  evening  going  by  the  houife 
where  the  prllbncrs  lived^  he  heard  Barbara  TaiinaniU’s  voice 
chilling  out,  once  and  again,  *  O  dear!  and  did  hear  the  otbeepri- 
loncr  ufing  exprclTions  of  entreaty,  or  rather  violence,  towards  tier. 
And  that  the  pri Toners  lived  in  a  houfc  by  thcmfclves. — Two  other 
witneiTes  fwore  to  Tannahili’s  confelSon,  and  Djryfdale’s  'denial,  of 
guilt:  That  Dryfdalc’s  wife  had  been  dead  for  two  years  ;  andthal 
the  prifoner,  Tannahill,  was  her  iifler. 

The  jury  found  the  indictment  proved  againft  Tafinhhill,- but 
found  nothing  proved  againft  Dryfdalc  but  the  wotnan^s  *  judiciai 
‘  confeihon,  which  is  a  great  prefumption  of.  his  guilt.'— The 
court  adjudged  Tannahill  to  be  hanged,  and  Dry  (dale  to  be  baniflicd 
fur  life.  :  '  : 


*  Even  according  to  the  Mofaick  law  thefc  unfortunate  perfoni 
could  not  have  been  legally  convifted,  and  the  Scottifli  ftatutc  de» 
clarcs  ftie  Mofaic  law,  as  laid  down  in* the  i8th  chapter  of  Levi¬ 
ticus,  to  be  the  rule  for  determining  inceft.  In  the  information  for 
his  Majefty's  Advocate  againft  the  prifoncr  Dryfdalc,  an  unwar¬ 
rantable  and  abfurd  extenfion  of  this  crime  was  attempted.— That 
as  it  is  there  commanded,  Thou  (halt  not  lie  with  thy  brother  s  wife^ 
fo  from  the  ^  degrees  of  affinity  being  the  fame,  the  command  mu  ft 
likevvile  be  unaerftood  to  be,.  Thou  flialt  not  lie  with  tly  ffer* 
To  this  it  may  be  anfwered,  — \mo^  That  to  fuppofe  a  penal  law 
reaching  life  not  to  be  expre/s  but  itnplied^  is  to  deem  Us  to  be  go¬ 
verned  not  by  law  but  by  dcfpotifm.  ido^  To  lie  with  a  hrother'i 
wife  occafions'  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  progeny,  ^tio^  To  do  fo 
is  not  only  inceft  but  adultery-  4//?,  It  is  not  commanded— Thou 
flialt  not  lie  with  thy  brother’s  wd(r.v,  This  connc^tion  by 
affinity  is  diflblved,  and  the  furvivor  is  loofed  by  the  death  either  of 
hufband  or  wife.  6/^,  This  argument  is  completely  illuftrated  by 
command  in  a  fubfequent  verfe  of  the  fame  chapter, — Thou 
fliah  not  thy  wife  by  lying  with  h?r  lifter  in  her  .  .  •  .  .  UfetuKta 
To  marry  a  brother's  widow  was  an  exprefs  injuniSion  of  thef 
W  of  Mofes  ;  and  if  the  furviving  brother  declined  the  match,  the 
widow  was  entitled  by  that  elegant  and  dignified  fyftcm  of  jiiril' 
prudence  to— /pit  in  hit  face. — Thefc  arguments  however  were  cither 
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rigid  dlftlple9^9f  Calvin.  Indeed  the  Apoftlc  to  wholfc  mjftcrious 
cLo^ints  thej'  Jie  peculiarly  attached, ,  has  barely  tolerated  tin  giv- 
in^  obedience  to  thatiinpuHe,  with  which  nature  has  diredled  every 
animal  to  the  propagation  of  its  fpccics. 

*  The  inftrudtive  pag'e  of  hiftory,  and  the  fatal  warnings  recorded 
-hi  Criminal  courts^  lufficiently  evince  what  public  mrfChief,  what 
private  confli^f,  what  dark  and  atrocious  crifnes  have  proceeded 
4rom  a  mift.'Acn  notion  of  religion,  inculcating  a  perpetual  warfuic 
with  the  didates  of;iaturc. 

The  prelervation  of  morals,  by  debarring  a  union  between 
perfons  whole  ficquent  opportunities  pave  the  way  to  debauchery— i 
•T^  preventing  a  perplexity  in  the  degrees  of  kind  red-7  Pei  haps 
olio,  -  the  pi'cferving  a  ftrong  and  healthy  breed,  have  induced  civi 
nations  to  prohibit  as  incetluous,  commerce  between  pcrlon 
hearty  ’ conneded  hy  con/anguinify.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
fame  realons  apply  to  the  debanihg  fuch  union  between  thofe  who 
are  connedfed  by  affinity. — After  the  huftand  is  dead,  the  wife  fuiely 
is  not  guilty  of  adultery  by  entering  into  a  fecond  marriage;  lor, 
•  ^fthe  hufiand  he  deady  ffiejs  loofenrd from  the  lav:  cf  her  hufand^ 
If  fo,  I  do  not  perceive  how  the  connedtlon  thus  diflblved'by  death, 
Ipin  imply  againft  the  furvivor,  the  crime  of  inceji^  any  more  than 
that  of  adultery. 

*  A  more  rigid  degree  of  Calrinifm  than  what  now  prevails,  was 
flhcbliflied  in  the  reign  of  V/illiani.  The  judicatories  of  the  church 
poflefled  a  jurifdlitioD.  The  fllghteft  informalities  between  the  fexts 
excited  zealous  abhorrence.'  To  avoid  the  difgrace  ofthe  r^entln^ 
ftooly.  many  a  miferablc  wretch  dared.-  a  guilt  which  w  as  tJ  be  cx 
plated  by  the  pain  and  ignouiiny  of  the  gallows.  The  prcfbyterlan 
clergy,  in  matters  of  fcandal 'and  wi^hcraft,  arrogated  to  them- 
fclves  the  office  of  public  profccutors,,  of  inqulfitors  general  ;  and 
to  late  as  the  1710,  the  miniftcrs,n*a  hthalf  if  themfelves  and' their  kirk 
feffiicnsy  publicly  cxercifcd  this  office  in  our  courts  of  juftice.  Their 
bufy  zeal  in  hunting  after  young  women  whom  they  fufperieJ 
pLbeing.with  child,  and  after  old  women  who  lay  under  the  impu 
tatioii  of  witchcraft,  was  produ^ive  of  the  moftdifmal  confequences 
|u  the  one  cafe,  their  perfecutlon  w^s  directed  at  unVappy  w^omcn 
who  had  obeyed  the,  impulfe  of  nature;  In  the  other,  at  tbofe  who 
ipcurvcd  the  imputation  of  doing  what  nature  rendered  it  impoffihU 
for  tlxm  to  do.  In  both,  the  pains  and  the  piety,  of  the  ejergy  were 
prpdudlive  of  the^famc  ifl'uc,  the  driving  miferablc  creatures  to  the 
Ijjallow's. — And  the  recorded  convictions  before  the  Court  of  Julti- 
^iry  at  Edinburgh,  of  t^ircnty-one  women  for  child'-murdcr^  juid 
•  thiee  men  pro  fifcnere  nfanda  cum  hrutis  animaiihus^  in  the  fpaceot 

Icven  years,  afford  a  melancholy  proof  that  the  infuhed  dkTutes  ot 
nature,  when  checked  in  their  regular  courfe^  will  burft  forth  in  * 
torrent  that  will  fwcep  away  every  feeling  of  humanit]^  and  every 
fenriment  rf  virtue/  .  ,  ^  ^  • 

V  ^  Jathc  courfe  of  his  volume  Mr.  Arnot  found  himfelf  un 
dec  the  ncccffuy  of  delivering  his  opinion  upbn  a  variety  oi 
dii£cult  and  important  cafes ;  wd  bere>  we  muft  do  him 

.  -  jufticc 
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jufticc  to  confefs,  that  he  has  acquitted  himfelf  beyond  ou^ 
expeftation.  He  frequently  explains  probleniatical  points 
ot  He  often  illuftrates  many  oofeure  points  of  law  : 

and  he'certainly  avows  every  where  his  fentiments  with  the 
luofl;  entire  freedom.  He  is  a  fincerc  friend  to  truth,  ahdta 
the  rights  of  mankind.  He  pleads  the  caufe  of  .hura^amty 
againll  oppreluon ;  and  forgetting  the  prudence  that  is  ufually 
imputed  ip  his  countrymen,  he  lafhes  with’a  triumphant. ar¬ 
dour  the  intolerance  of  the  Scottilh  clergy,  and  the  wrctx:hcd 
abjeftnefs  of  fuperftition. 


Art.  XVI,  I) ijjert ations  relative  to  the  natural  Hijlory  of  Animalt 
and  F ^ get  able  s.  Tranflated  from  the  Italian  of  the  Abbe  Spal¬ 
lanzani,  8vo»  2  Vols.  boards  los.  Murray.  •  rt 

'T^HE  tranflator,  in  a  preface  to  this  work,  givc^  an  ele- 
gant  and  fcientific  analyfis  of  all  the  former  works 
written  by  Spallanzani.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  .on  die  repro- 
duftion  of  different  parts  of  animals. — The  next  contains 
a  feries  of  obfervations  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood. — A 
third,  microfcopical  obfervations  relative  to  the  fyftcm  •X)f 
generation,  of  Meffrs.  Needham  and  Buffon ;  upon  which 
jubjeft  he  publiihed  ten  years  afterwards  a  much  larger 
work,  fubverting  the  fyftems  of  thofe  gentlemen. 

Spallanzani’s  next  experiments  were  upon  the  effefts  of 
confined  air,  ‘and  afterwards  upon  certain  animals,  which 
lofe  every  property  and  appearance  that  can  diftinguifh'then^ 
from  inorganic  matter,  ancMiave  the. faculty  of  recovering 
the  exercife  of  their  functions. 

The  Abbe  then  inftituted  experiments  on  moulds,  in  or¬ 
der  to  trace  the  origin  of  that  minute  vegetable.  He  con- 
iiimcd  the  opinion  of  Micheli,  a  Florentine  botanift,  that 
mould  is, propagated  by  granules  Ihed  in  great  abundance 
from  the  burlling  heads  of  the  plant;  in  oppofition  to  die 
opinion  advanced  by  Mofeati^  that  mould  was  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  fpontaneous  generation.  Among  thefe  works  arc 
found  the.  folutions  of  feveral  other  phoeaomena  of  natural 
hiftory ;  one  particularly  relative  to  that  ilate  of  torpor  into 
^hich  feme,  animals  fall. at  the  fetting-  in  of  the  ^cold  fear 
year,  and  continue  during  the  whole  of  it.  This 
Spallanzani  teems  to  prove  i^  owing  to  die  mufcular  fibre  bc- 
^^\?^opriYed  of  irritability. 

This  Iketch  is  given  by  the  tranflator  in  order  to  expofc  to 
Ae  reader  the.  nature  and  importance  of  the  Abbe’s  rc- 
As  different  aeras  of  mankind  feem  to  have  bec|^ 
liftinguilhcd  by  different  purfuits,  fo  the  prefent  period  may 
'  ‘  ^  T  2  •  '  juftly 
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jiriUy^bc  flilcd  the  age  of  experiment.  Though  experiment 
Irenes  indeed  to^gratity  the  mind  of  the  anxious  in  veftigator  of 
trutli  much  more  fatjsfaftorily  than  reafon  or  theory  can 
poffiblydo  ;  yet  even  in:  this  apparent  ftandard  of  truth  there 
may  be  a  deception,  which  we  muft  always  guard  ourfclves 
againft.  Much  depends  upon  the  accuracy  and  penetration 
orth'eperfon  who  makes  the  experiments,  and  particularly 
upon  his  mind  being  divefted  of  all  fyftem  ana  prejudice  before 
hc  eriters  upon  them.  It  is  owing  to  a  deficiency  in  fome  of 
thefc  ^particulars,  that  we  foinctimes  meet  with  contrary  rc- 
fultsbf  fimllar  experiments  made  by  different  perfons  equal, 
ly.^well  intentioned.  It  mull  be  acknowledged,  however, 
tlut  tlic  Abbe  Spallanzani’s  experiments  feem  to  be  made 
with  peculiar  accuracy,  cooUicfs,  and  precifion,  and  with  re¬ 
markable  attention  to  every  circumt'rance  that  might  be  urg- 
cd*againft  the  rcfult  of  them.  Prima  facie  indeed  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  matters  of  curiofity  rather  than  of  utility;  but  as 
they  explain  many  pha?nomena  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  it 
fs  impoftible  to  fay  what  ufeful  application  may  hereafter  be 
made  of  them. 

The  firft  volume  confifts  of  fix  dilTcrtations,  which  re* 
late,  entirely  to  digeftion  in  different  animals.  The  firlt 
^iflcrtation  treats  on  tl>e  digeftion  of  animals  with  mufcular 
llomachs,  fuch  as  comriion  fowls,  turkeys,  ducks,  geefc, 
doves,  pigeons,  &c.  Thefe  are  particularly  cntj|tlcd  animals 
Avith  mufcular  ftomachs,  becaufe  the  mufcular  coat  of  the 
ilomach,  or  gizzard,  in  them,  is  ftronger  than  in  other  ani* 
maFsl  '  The  rcfult  of  the  writer’s  experiments  on  (his  tub- 
jeft  is,  that  the  mufcular  coat  of  the  ftomach  has  great 
powTr  in  afting  upon  hard  fubftances,  in  bruiling,  or 
breaking  them  down.  But  the  grain  or  corn  inclofed  i;i 
tubes  made  of  thefe  hard  fubftances,  was  notafted  upon  by 
the  ftomacli,  remaining  entire  in  thcMubes  for  many  hours, 
while,  the  former,  when  loole  in  the  ftomach,  were  broken 
down  in  a  few  hours  ' 

The  fmall  ftones  which  arc  always  found  iii  the  ftomachs  ot 
fowls',  the  Abbe  fliew^s  by  a  number  of  experiments,  are  not, 
as  is  generally  fuppofed,  aflilling  in  the  trituration  of  bard 
l>odies,  which  is  wholly^ done  by  the  power  of  the  gaftric 
.mufclcs.  ■  ^  ^ 

The  gaftric  fluid  abfoltitely  ncceflary,  bclidcs  trituration  by 
mufcular  aftion,  to  complete  the  procefs  of  digeftion. 
procefs,  very  curioufly  iixveftigatcd  and  ftated  by  an  accu- 
.xatr  aaatomical*  defeription  of  the  oefophagus.  la 
‘rorous  fowls  vc^hofc  gizzard  is  lined  w;ith  a  cartilaginous  kind 
the  better  to  refill  the  effects  of  trituration,  the 
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gaftric  fluid,  is  fecreted  by  follicular  glands  in?  tliefocfophagus^ 
and  carried' down  witli  die  food  into,  dic^ftomachkii  Tihc^ 
manner  in  which  this  procefs  is* completed,  and  thc!Czbd«>T 
]f;nt  analogy  introduced  to  ’elucidate  wc  IhalUtrao^ 
feribe.'  ^  ^  /  (i^  '  3  c  x!  vkcii 

♦  But  the  way  in  which  the  food  defeends  from  the  tnumh  inioilhp 
ftbmach  is  deferving  of  attcatlon*  When  ov>r  fowls  are  mh^ndantly 
fupplied  with  HKat,  they  foon  fiU  their  craw  ;  but  it 
diatcly  pills  hence  into  the  gizzard,  where  it  docs  not  a^riyc  till 
after  it  h;is  been  macerated  in  the  craw :  it  always  enters  ^n  very, 
(mall  quantity,  proportional  to  the  progrefs  of  trituration  \n^thc  fto* 
inarh.  Here  then  what  happens  in  a  mill  may  be  obferved  to  take 
place.  A  receiver  is  immovcably  fixed  above  the  two  large  ftoncs,* 
which  ferve  for  grinding  the  corn  ;  this  receiver  lets  the  corn 
which  it  contains,  fall  continually  in  fmall  quantity  into  the  centrarl 
hole  in  the  upper  llone,  through  which  it  palFes,  and  diftufos  itfclf 
in;the  void  fpace  betvveen  the  two  ftontr,  where  it  is  broken,  dowTi, 
triturated  and  pulverized,  by  means  of  the  flrong  fridtiou  of  the  up** 
per  ftonc  that  moves  round  witlv  great  velocity  upon  that  below* 
Meanwhile  the  flour  pafles  From  between  the  lloncs,  as  fubftancet 
triturated  by  the  gizzard,  and  dilTolved  by  the  gafiric  juices,  are  ex¬ 
pelled  through  the  pylorus  into  the  fmall  intellines.  ^  ^ 

‘  All  this  may  be  obferved,  by  infpcifting  the  alimentary  canal, 
during  the  time  of  digeftion.  If  the  bird  has  fed  upon  grains,  they 
arc  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  gizzard,  partly  entire,  'but  foftcned'by 
a  fluid.  That  part  of  the  oefophagus  that  lies  between  the  end  of  the 
crop  and  the  beginning  of  the  fiomacb,  either  contains  no  grains  at 
9II,  or  only  a  few  quite  entire.  Trituration  takes  place  in  the  giz- 
eard  only.  Thofe  which  have  firft  entered  thiscavity  arc  fouiKl  to 
have  loft  the  farrinaceous  fub fiance  ;  and  are  reduced  to  mere  bran 
the  fu acceding  ones  are  more  or  lefs  broken,  and  the  laft  are  entire. 
Am^d  this  mixture  of  bran  and  broken  and  entire  grains,’  we  always 
find  a  femi-fluid  pultaceous  mafs,  of  a  whitilli  yellow  colour.  This 
Is  the  farinaceous  part  of  the  grains  decoin  pofed  by  the  gaftric  li¬ 
quor,  and  converted  into  chyme.  Meanwhile  frefli  grains  continue 
to  fall  into'  the  gizzard,  in  order  to  undergo  the  fame  tranfmutation  : 
this  admirable  procefs  continues  as  long  as  the  grains  continue  to  fall 
into  the  ftorrtach.’ 

'  The  fccond  diflertation  is  concerning  the  digeftion  of  ani¬ 
mals  wi|h  an  intermediate  ftoniach ;  by  which  the  Abbe 
means  fuch  ftomachs  as  arc  not  fo  thick  and  mufcularj»  as^ 
the  ftomachs  of. the  gallinaceous  tribe,  but  which  have  an 
intermediate  degree  of  thickneli  and  ftrength  benycen  thofe 
and  the  ftomachs  of  birds  of  prey  and  man/t  .Of ‘this  inter¬ 
mediate  clafs*  arc  tlie  ftoma  hs  of  the  lieron,  the  raven, 
thccrow,^&c.,  f.  i .  » '  .  .  ,  .  .  V 

Tubes  of  tin  reiilain  unaltered  .in'  the  ftomachs  thefe 
^Unals,  asdocs  alfo  grain.  Tubes  of  aremoze  or  lefs 
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afFcfted  by  them.  'When  thefe  fubftances  are  introduced 
into  the  ftomachs  of  crows,  they  are  rejefted  by  vomit  every 
nine  hours  at  leaft,  commonly  every  two  or  three  hours. 
This  circumftancc  is  very  favourable  for  experiments  on 
thefe  animals,  fince  the  effefts  are  obferved  without  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  deftroying  them.  '  * 

Stones  are  not  neceffarv  to  digeftion  in  the  intermediate 
any  more  than ‘in  the  muscular  ftomach;  Tubes  filled  with 
feeds  were  repeatedly  forced  into  the  ftomach  at  intervals, 
fo  as  upon  the  whole  to  remain  there  forty-eight  hours,  in 
which  time  the  feeds  had  undergone  no  fenfible  alteration 
except  being  a  little  moiftened. 

The  refult  of  the  experiments  in  this  diflertation  is,  that 
the  gaftric  juice  is  the  chief  folvent  of  the  food  in  animals 
with  intermediate  ftomachs  ;  that  the  quicknefs  of  digeftion 
is  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  this  liquor;  that  bones, 
unlefs  of  a’ very  foft  cartilaginous  texture  are  indigeftiblc  by 
crows  ;  that  the  ftomach  in  thefe  animals  is  the  chief  organ 
of  digeftion,*  though  the  oefophagus  pofleftes  the  fame  power 
in  a  Icfs  confiderable  degree ;  that  the  power  of  the  gaftric 
juice  out  of. the  body  is  inconfiderable,  but  .may  be  much 
mcreafed  by  heat,  and  that  it  preferyes- fubftances  which  arc 
kept  in  it  from  putrefadion. 

•  r  roni  the  experiments  made  on  Herons  it  appears,  that  the 
ftomach  a6ts  with  fome  force  upon  the  'fubftances  it  epn- 
tains ;  that  digeftion  here  is  not  the  effeft  of  trituration, 
but  of  the*  ^ftric' fluid ;  and  that*  the  folvent  power  of  this 
juice  in  the  heron,  though  not  in  the  crow,  extends  to 
bohes.  .  , 

^'The^,  three  following  diflbrtations  contain  experiments 
(:oncerning  digeftion  m  animals*  with  membranous  uomachs; 
frogs,  newts,  earth  and  waterTnakes,  vipers,' fifties,  llieep, 
the  ox,  the  Korfe,  the  little. owl,  ,  the  fcreech  owl,  the  falcon, 
the  eagle,'  the  cat,  the  dog,  and  man;  and  the  author  difeuffes 
•whether  digeftion  takes  place  after  death. 

The  ftomach  of  frog^is  flow  in  digeftion,  that  of  the 
newt  quicker ;  in  both,  this  procefs  is  carried  on  by  the 
power  of  the  gaftric  juice.  -  '  •  ‘ 

The  ftomachs  of  fetpents  have  the  power  of  diflblving 
bone.  ..  The  oefophagus  in  thefe  reptiles  has  no  folvent 
power.  Procefs  of  digeftion  very  tardy  in,ferpents  ;  feme* 
what  accelerated  by  heat. 

The  procefs  of  digeftion  in  fifti  quicker  tlun\ in  ferpents; 
in  botl?  accompliflied  by  the  gaftric  juice. ‘ 
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1  The  gaftric  fluid  in  ihecp  flas^  no  power  ot'digefting  plants* 

I  unlclS' they  have  been  previoufly  malllcated,  nor  has  tritu- 
I  ration  any  lharc  in  this  procels.  *.  . 

I  DigelVion  in  carnivorous  birds  cfTccted  by  the  power  of 
I  the  gallric  juice  alone;  which  diflblves  fle(h  and  bone,  alfo 
ij  when  taken  out  of  the  body,  provided  it  be  kept  In  a  ccr- 
I  tain  degree  of  heat.  Vegetables  are  not  digefted  in  the  ftb- 
machs.of  thefe  birds — The  ftomach  of  the  eagle  digefts 
bread,  but  no  other  vegetable. 

From  the  author's  experiments  on  dogs,^  it  appears,  that 
the  gaflric  juice  is  in  them  the  foie  efficient  caufe  'of  dlgcA 
tion ;  that  this  liquor  afts  upon  bone  as  wellasflcfli;  and 
that  it  even  diflblvcd  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  a  circiimftancc 
which  had  not  been  obferved  to  take  place  in  the  ftomachs 
even  of  the  eagle  and  falcon  ;  although  the  hardeft  bone,  ex¬ 
cept  this  enamel,  is  dilFolved  by  thefe  birds.  Tfte  gaftric 
fluid  of  the  dog  had  alfo  the  property,  of  producing  inci¬ 
pient  digeftipn,  when  out  of  the  body,  with  the  application 
of  ftrong  heat,  and  the  precaution  of  changing  the  liquor  fc* 
veral  times 

!  A  common  oWerver  might  have  been  fatisfied  with  thefe 
experiments,  and  might  have  concluded  from  analogy,  that 
human  digcftion.was  to  be  explained  upon  the  fame  princi- 
I  pies — But  the  poffible  fallacy  of  analogical  conclufions,  and 
M  the  greater  importance  of  afeertaining  this  fubjeft  in  man, 
induced  our  zealous  author,  to  repeat  thefe  experiments  upon 
;  himfclf,  at  the  rifque,  and  even  under  the  apprehenfibn  of 
^  the  danger  they  might  poffibly  be  attended  with.  Infteadof 
'(  metallic  tubes,  'ho*wevcr,~he  took  the  precaution  of  ufing 
I  wooden  ones.  From  various  experiments  made  upon  him- 
I  felf,  he  appears  to  have  clearly  fhewn  that  the  gaftric  and 
inteftinal  juices  in  man,  are  the  only  efficient  caufe  of  di- 
i  geflion,  that  trituration  has  nothing  to  do  with  it;  and  that 

I:  thefe  liquors  arc  capable  of  dilTolving  vegetables,  flefh,  mem- 
i  branes,  cartilages,  tendons,  and  even  bones,  provided  they 
1  behot  of  the  hardeft  kind. 

f  .  The  natural  procefs  of  human  digeftion  being  thus  alcer- 
'  tained ;  the  orilv  remaining  circumftancc  which  the  Abbe 
I  wifhed  to  explore,  was  the  effeft  of  the  human  gaftric  juice 
out  of  the  body.  Having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  procure 
I  It  from  the  ftomachs  of  dead  fubjefts,  he  fubmitted  to  the 
I  difagreeable  neceflity  pf  collefting.it  by  exciting  vomiting, 

:  while  the 'ftomach  was  empty. 

ji  *•  The  gaftric  juice  thus  thrown  up  was  frothy  and  fomc- 
what  glutinous — In  a  few  hours  it  depofited  a  fediment,  and 
I  *  T  4  was 
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In  the  liKtli  differtatiqii,  the  Abb4^ examines  whether  the 
procefsof  digetlioa,  be  carried  ontby  fermentation,  as  l>6c-^ 
lors  Pringle  and  MacUride  have  fuppofed  it  to  be,i1i4  their 
experiments  made  to  determine  riiis  -particular, .  ^*Thc  authdr 
determines  tliis  matter  in  the  negative,'  and  fhews  that'thcf 
oppofite  conclufions  drawn  by  thefe  learned  tphyliciamj 
avofe  from  their  miftake,  in  employing  the  faliva  inftcadWf 
the  gaftric  fluid  tin  their  experirnents.  In  order‘d  affitf  in 
determining  whether  any  ot  the  three  fpccies  of  fermentation,^ 
take  place  in  digeftion,  a  chymical  analyfls  of  the  gaftric 
fluid  of  the  crow,  by  counl'ellor  Scopolli,  public  profef- 
fpr  of  chemiftry,  is  given.  From  this  and  other  expert- 
nients,  the  author  proves  in  this  difl'ertation,  that’  neither 
•of  the  three  fpccies  of  fermentation,  the  fweet,  thc'acetousi 
or  the  putrid  take  place  in  digeftion :  that  although  this  pro«» 
cefs  is  Ibmetimcs  accompanied  with  an  acid,  yet  the  princi¬ 
ple  dlfappears  entirely  at  the  end.  of  it:  that  in  a  healthy 
Hate  digeftion  is  never  attended  with  putrcfaftion,'i  and  that 
the  gaftric  fluid  is  itfelf  a  real  antifeptic. 

To  thefe  fix  diflertations  in  this  firft  volume  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s,  an  appendix  is  added,  containing  Mr.  John  Hunter’s 
paper  on  the  digeftion  of  the  ftomach  after  death;  expert-, 
ments  concerning  digeftion  by  Dr.  Stevens  of  Edinburgh^ 
and  experiments  bn  digeftion  by  Mr.  Gofle,  a  gentleman 
who  had  a  great  facility  of  making  thefe  experiments,  by 
having  acquired  the  faculty  of  vomiting  at  plcafurc. The 
firft  paper  w’c  have  already  fecn  our  auUior’s  comments  up¬ 
on  the  two  others  confirms  the  experiments  made  by  him 
upon  this  curious'matter: 

The  Abbe’s  Tecond  volume  contains  three  diflertations— 
the  firft  inveftigates  the  nature  and  procefs  of  generation  in 
certain  animals— thefe  are  the  green  aquatic  frog — the  tree*  frog 
—the  toad ;  bufo  terrejiris^  dorfo  tuberculis  exafperatt^  oeuits  ru- 
hrisy  the  foetid  terreftrial  toad  andthe  water-newt,‘or  falamari- 
dcr.— In  our  analyfis  of  the  firft  volume,  we  have  followed 
the  author  fufficiently  clbfs  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
extreme  accuracy,  pcrfevcrance  and  fagacity  with  which  his 
experiments  are  conduced,  and  confequently  of  the  degree 
of  confidence  we  have  rcafon  to  place  in  the  conclufions 
drawn  from  them.  In  our  account  of  this  volume* we  fhall 
only  point  out  in  general  the  refults,  for  every  man  who 
wifhes  to  be  well  informed  upon  the  fubjeft,  muft  read  the 
Whole  of  the  work,  and  that  with  great  attention.  From 
the  Abbe’s  experiments  on  generation  on  the  animals  before 
nicntioned,  the  doftrine  of  Epigenefis,  feems  to  be  refut^, 
’•nd  that  of  the  pre-exiftence  of  germs  fully  cftablilhed.— 
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Ji^Mhefe  animals  the  foetus  is  likewife  Ihewn  to  exift  in  the 
fenaaie  long  before  impregnation.  The  round  .bodies  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  fcafon  of  generation  by  female  frogs,  toads 
newts,  are  not,  as  has  been  hitherto  univerfally  believed, 
fggSf  but  real  foetufes;  and  they  are  therefore  to  be  removed 
from  the  clafs  of  oviparous,  and  transferred  to  tliat  of  vivi. 
parous  animals. 

•  The  fecond  diflertation  in  this  volume  is  entirely  upon 
attiticial  fecundation.  For  obvious  reafons  we  lhall  de¬ 
cline  to  follow  our  author’s  experiments  on  this  lubjed— 
they  arc  fit  only  for  the  eye  of  the  philofopher,  who  will 
,find  a  new  and  immenfe  field  of  knowledge  open  to  his  view 
by  attending*  to  them.  .  Let  it  fuffice  to  fay,  that  artificirj 
fecundation  firll  attempted  in  vain  by  Malphighi  and  Bibiena* 
upon  filk  worms,  has  been  inftituted  with  fuccefs  by  our 
autlior  not  only  in  the  amphibious  animals  above-mentioned, 
but  alfo  in  the  filk-wonn,  and  in  a  common  domeftic  qua¬ 
druped.  . 

Thefe  two  diflertations.arc  follorwed  by  two  letters  from 
Mr.  Bonnet  of  Geneva,  commenting  upon,  confirming, 
Or  illullrating  the  doctrines  contained  in  them. 

‘  The  third  differtation  .contains  the  author’s  obfervations 
and  experiments  on  the  generation  of  plants. 

^  Thefe  >vcre  made  chiefly  upon  common  herbaceous  plants, 
the  rulhy-twiggcd  bioom,  the  conimon  bean,  pcafe  and 
kidney  beans,  the  common  radifh,  the  chick-pea,  the  Ixia 
chinenfis,  the  larkfpur,  the  pumpkin,  tile  cucumber,  fpin- 
nach,  &c.  ^  ^ 

The  refult  of  thefe  very  accurate  experiments  is,  thlt  the 
afperfion  of  the  pollen  is  neceflary  for  the  fecundation  of 
fo me"  plants,  and  not  of  others — that  the  embryo  of  the  plant 
docs  not  exift  in  the  pollen,  but  exifts  previoufly  in  the  pod 
or  ovarium  of  the  female  plant,  in  conformity  to  our  author’s 
difeoveries  with  refpeft  to  the  procefs  of  generation  in  cer¬ 
tain  animals,  and  that  artificial  fecundation  may  be  brought 
■about  in  plants  as  well  as  in  animals. 

.  This  is  the  way  to  ftudy  natural  hiftoryr-but  it  .  calls  for 
the  mind  of  a  Malphighi,  a  Grew,  a  Dale,  a  Bonnet,  or  a 
Spallanzani  to  purfue  refearches  that  require  fo  much  perfe- 
vcrancc,  fuch  infinite  attention,  and  fo  ^[reat  >a  degree  ot 
fagacky— let  the  brood  of  thofe  who  call  themfclves  natural 
hiftorians,  and  whom  falhion  hath  of  late,  lb  abundantly 
brought  forth  in  all  countries,  as  well  as'^our’s,  read  this 
work  and  learn  to  eftimate  their  owndittlencfs.  Natural 
hiltory  as  a  fciencc  pf  mere  nomenclature  is  fo  eafily  ob- 
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tjiined  by  themeancft  capacity,  and  gives  a  man  fo  much  tho 
;ippearance  of  knowing  a  great  deal,  when  in  faft  he  knows^ 

I  nothing,  that  we  need  not  be  furprized  that  this  circumftance 
ihould  have  concurred  powerfully  in  increafingthc  multitude 
of  it's  Undents . — The  example  of  one  man,  peace  be  to 
his  (hade,  on  whom  the  ready  epithets  of  celebrated,  and 
illuftrious  have  been,  with  no  Ifttlc  reafon  perhaps,  belVowed/ 
has  contributed  undoubtedly  to  fpread  this  infeftrous  vanity,. 
This  is  the  reafon,  to  ufe  our  author’s  own  words,  "at 
a  timcj  when  we  are  rich  in  ncmenclatorsy  we  are  poor^  nay 
beggars  in  obfervers.  '  ^  . 

We  (hall  conclude  this  anal}dis  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  learned  Abbe  concludes  his  immortal  w'ork,  by.  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  Mr.  Bonnet  *  the\fublime  author  of  the  contem-^ 
plater  of  nature,  well  adapted  to  ftrengthen  thefe  obferva- 
tions.  ^ 

‘  What'ought  we  to  think  of  tho^  pompous  nomenclatures^  which 
arc  arrogantly  offered  to  us  as  \\\tjyjiem  of  nature  t  The  idea  of  a 
fcholar,  who  attempts  to  form  the  index  of  a  large  folio,  of  which 
he  has  read  only  the  title  and  the  firll  pages,  immediately  arifes  in 
'our  mind.  And  are  we  in  poffeflion  of  even  the  firft  pages  of  the 
book  of  nature  ?  How  many  palfages  do  they  contain  which  wc  do 
not  linderftand,  and  the  hidden  meaning  ot  which  probably  con¬ 
tains  intcrefting  truths  ?  It  is  not  meant  to  extirpate  the  race  of 
nomenclators  ;  they  arc  ufcful  in  as  much'  as  their  endeavours  tend 
to  give  fome  degree  of  arrangement  to  our  knowledge  ;  but  wc  will 
venture  to  fay,  that  w  mere  nomenclator  will  never  make  any  great 
difeoyery.  It  may  alfo  be  added,  that  wc  fet  a  higher  value  upon  a 
good  treatife  concerning  a  finglc  infedf^  than  npon^a  whole  ento¬ 
mological  nomenclature. — Let  us  refled  on  the  admirable  hiftory 
of  the  Polypus,  let  us  perufe  the  fine  memoirs  on  infeds,  and  then 
compare  the  utility  of  thefe  produdions,  with  that  of  the  moft 
boafted  nomenclatures.  Of  which  would  any  man  fooncr  chufe  to 
*  be  the  author  ?  Which  can  we  fuppofe,  imply  moft  fagacity,  ge¬ 
nius  and  invention,  and  have  the  greateft  tendency  to  imprc^c 
anatomy  and  natural  hiftory  ?  It  is  prefumed,  that  we  ought  to  be 
more  anxious  to  in'ereafe  human  knowledge,  than  to  make  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  it.  Let  us  colled  more  materials  before  we  think  of 
credting  a  temple  to  nature,  which  otherwlfe  fhe  will  refufe  to  dwell 
in.  The  edifice,  inftcad  of  being  correfpondent  to  her  majefty,  will 
only  be  proportional  to  the  meannefs  of  the  archited.’ 

The  tranllator  will  excufe  us  for  the  trifling  alterations  we 
have  made  in  his  tranflation  of  this  palfage,  without  indeed 
having  the  original  before  us..  We  readilypay  him  the^tri- 
ibute  due  to  his  accurate,  clear,  and  elegant  tranflation.  . 

.  iAi  l*  ‘  ^  O 
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Art.-^XVIL  Arch^tologlnx  or  MifcellaneousiTrafts  relating  td 
'  Antiquity.  Publiflied  Dy  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 
•VoI.tVIL  4to.  White.. 

^^|^l£;fpciety  of^  antiquaries  have  at  different  times  fub- 
rui.ttcd  iheir^tranfaftions  Jto  the  public;  and  they  have 
mi^ort^y  intitlcd  thcmfelvcj^to  the  praife  of  a  perfevering 
induftry.  Few  proofs,  however,  have  been  exhibited  by 
theni  of  a.mafterly  genius..  They  have  nibbled  at  excref- 
ccncics  ;  and  have  fought  for  celebrity  by  the  explanation  of 
a’fcaiy  the  unravelnient  of  arr  infcription,  and  the  di^culfioii 
of  a  hatchet.  But  the  petty  relicks  of  time  may  he  confidered 
as  the  excrements  of  antiquity  ;  and  cleferve  not  any  formal 
or  deep  inquiry.  To  explore  the  fources  of  jurifprudencc; 
tQ.dive  ijito  the  origin  of  cuftoms  ;  to  mark  the  genius  of 
ages  and  the  progrefs  of  civilization  :  thefe  are  the  high  ol)- 
Jef\sito  which  the  antiquarian  ought  to  attend.  But  thefe 
obje^s,  the  fociety  of  antiquarians  avoid  indullripufly  with 
^n  anxiety  that  is  of  all  others  the  moft  prepoftcrous.  Their 
toil  is  an  unprodu£tivc  idlcuefs  ;  their  collcftions,  an  operofc 
trifling. 

'I'his  volume  in  its  fpirit  and  tendency  refemblcs  thofc 
which  preceded  it.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  not  inferior  to 
iny  of  them.  The  traft  by  Dr.  Richardfon  concerning  the 
j^ower  of  the  Chancellor’s  court  at  Cambridge  has  its  value; 
and  the  papers  by  Mr.  Barrington  on  arclj^ry  and  gardening 
arc  fortunate  contributions.  But  as  for  the  otlicr  communi¬ 
cations  they  are  trivial  and  of  little  import. 

From  the  paper  on  archery  by  Mr.  Barrington,  we  fliall 
ielcft  a  fhort  cxtraA  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers. 

*  As  fome.of  our  moft  Cgnal  vk^ofi  les  in  former  centuries  were 
chiefly  attributed  to  the  EngUfli  archers,  it  may  not  be  uninterell- 
ing  to  the  Society  if  I  lay  before  them  whnt  I  have  been  able  to 
glean  with  regard  to  the  more  flouriftiliig  ftatc  of  our  bowmen,  till 
their  prefent  almoft  annihilation. 

*  This  fraternity  is  to  this  day  called  the  Artillery  company, 

which  is  a  French  term  lignifying  archery,  as  the* king’s  bower  is 
in  that  language  ftiled  artilller  du  rfVj  and  vve  feem  to  have  Icami 
this  method  of  annoying  the  enemy  from  that  nation,^  at  leaft  with 
acrofs-bow,  ^ 

*  We  therefore  find  that  AVilliam  the  Conqueror  had  a  confidcr 
able  number  of  bowmen  in  his  army  at  the  battle  of  Haftings,  when 
no  mention  ds  made  of  fuch  troops  on  the  fide  of  Harold.  I  have 
upon  this  occafion  made  ufe  of  the  term  bovjman^  though  I.  rather 
conceive  that  thefe  Norman  archers  (hot  with  the  Arbaleft  (or 
crofs-bow)  in  which  formerly  the  arrow  was  placed  in  a  groove, 
bclnjt  teamed  in  French  a  quadrel,  anddn  Engl ifh  a  bolt.  «  I 

Though  I  have  taken  fome  pains  to  find  out  when  the  (hooting 
with  the  long-bow  firtt  began  with  u?,  at  which  exercife  we  after* 
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irards  became  fo  expert,  I  profefs  that  1  cannot  meet  with  any  po« 
tkive  proofs,  ami  in uft  therefore  ftate  fuch  grounds  for  conjeetur^ 
as  bare  occurred...  ’I  jnA 

‘  Our  chroniclers  do  not  mention  the  ufe  of  archery  as  edcpreffly 
applied  to  the  crols,  or  long-bo\v»  till  the  death  of  Richard  the 
\vho  was  killed  by  an  arrow  at  the  ficgc  of  Limoges  iii  Guiennf^ 
which  Hemmingtord  mentions  to  have  ilTued  ^from  'crof^-bow. 
Joinvolllc  likcwife  (in  his  life  of  St.  Lewis)  always' fpeaksf of  the 
Chri Ilian  haUf.iirzi.  '  '  Ltif  i 

^  After  this  death  of  Richard  the  Firft  in  1 199,'  I  have  not  hap** 
pened  CO  ftvniblc  upon  any  palTages  alluding  to  archery  for  oeady: 
one  hundred  and  titty  years,  when  an  order  was  iifued  »by  Edwai^ 
the  Third,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign^  to  thc;  iherives  of 
nu)ll  of^thc  Englilh  counties  for  providing  five  hundred  bows^ 
^iid  five  hundred  bundles  of  arrows,  tor  the  then  intended  war 
aguinjl  France.  ‘  ‘ 

•  t  Similar  orders  are  repeated  in  the  following  years,  with  this  dif- 
fercnce'only,  that  the  llicnff  of  Gloucelleiflilre  is  direded  to  furniih 
five  hundVed  painted  bows,  as  cvcll  as  the  fame  numbet  of  white;  ' 

‘  I'he  fiimous  battle  of  Crelly  was  fought  four  years  afterward# 
in  w'hlch  our  chroniclers  Hate  that  we  had  two  thoufand  archers, 
who  were  oppofed  to  about  the  fame  number  of  the  French  together 
with  a  circumftance,  w'hich  fccins  to  prove, '  that  by  this  time  wc 
\ifed  the  long-bow,  wdiilft  the  French  archers  fliot  with  the  arbaklL 

*  Previous  to  this  engagement  fell  a  very  heavy  rain,  which  1$, 
faid  to  have,  much  damaged  the  bows  of  the  French  ;  or.  perhaps 
rather  the  firings  of  them.  Now  our  long  bow  (when  unftrung) 
mav  be  mofi  conveniently  covered,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  rain*s  in¬ 
juring  it,'  nor  is  there  icafeely  any  addition  to. the  wxight  from  fuch 
a' cafe  whereas  the  arbalefi  is  of  a  mofi  inconvenient  form  to  be 
flieltered  from  the  weather.- 

As  therefore  in  tile  yeaf  1342,'^  orders  ifflicd  to  the  flierires  of 
each  .county  to  provide  five  hundred  bows,  w^ith  a  proper  propor^ 
tkmvof  arrows,^!  cannot  but  infer  that  ihefe  w'erc  long-bows,  and 
not  the  arbalefi.  r  •  • 

‘  We  are  ftill  in  the  dark  indeed  when  the  former  weapon  was 
firft  introduced  by  our  anceftors,  but  1  will  venture  to  fiioot  my 
holt  in  this  obfeurity  w'hether  it  may  be  well  direded  or  not,ras 
poifibly  it  may  produce  a  better  conje<fiure  from  others.  ^  i  • 
Edward  the  Firft  is  known  to  have  ferved  in  the  holy  wars, 
where  he  muft  have  feen  the  cfSkt  of  archery  from  a  long-bow  to  be. 
much  fuperior  to  that  of  rthc  arbalefi,  in  the  ufc  of  which,  the 
Italian  fiates,  and  particularly  the  Genoefe,  had  always  been  dif* 
tinguiflied..  .  .  ^  ,  / 

*  ^iThxs  circumftance  would  appear  to  me  very  dccifive  that  w« 
owe  tlie  ititroduifiion  of  the. long-bow  to  this  king,  was  it  not/ to  be 
obfcrv'cd,  thac^che  bows*of  the  Afiatics  (though  differing  totally 

the  arbalefi)  were  yet. rather  unlike  tox)ur  long-bows  in  point 

f'i  ^  ,  .r 

*  This  objc<fiion  therefore  muft  be  admitted  ;  but  ftill  poffibly,  at 
^  AfolUc  ^w»  were  more  powerful  th^  the  arbalefi,  lome  of  our 

1  ^  ‘  ^  ^  *  Englifll 
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Engliih  crofadcrs  mifht  have  fubititutcd  our  long-bows  in. the  room 
\  ol  the  Aliaiio  ones,  in  the  fame  manner  that  improyements  arc  tVe- 
rjucnily . made  in  our  prcl’ent  artillery.  We  might  confcquemlv 
before  the  battle  of  Crefly,  have  had  fuch  a  fuilicient  number  of 
troops  trained  to  the  long-bow,  as  to  be  decilive  in  our  favour, 
as  they  were  afterwards  at  Poiftiers  and  Agincourt.*  ^ . 

.  *  The  battle  of  Poictiers  was  fought  A.  D.  1 3  56,  four  years  after 
which  a  peace  took  place  between  England  and  France. 

^  tVhen  treaties  are  concluded,  it  generally  happens  that  both 
natioriS  are  heartily  tired  of  the  war,  and  they  commonly  are  apt  to 
fuppofe,  thaMio  frefh  rupture  will  happen  for  a  coitfiderable  tiiiif, 
whence  follows  the  difufe  of  military  exercifes,  efpccially  in  troojn 
which  .were*  immediately  diftanded  upon  the  celTation  of  hoftllitles, 
and  the  officers  of  which  had  no  half-pay. 

Wc  find  accordingly,  that  in  the  year  1363,  Edward  the  Third  * 
was  obliged  to  iflu'e  an  order,  forbidding  many  rural  fports,  and 
injoimngtbe  ufc  of  archery,  which  even  in  the  fpace  of  four  yean 
had  begun  to  be  negle<£lcd  ;  this  order  was  again  repeated  in  1365. 

*  The  Black  Prince  died  in  1373,  and  Edward  farvived  him  but 
four  y^ears :  we  cannot  therefore  expe6t  any  further  regulations  for 
promoting  archery,  after  the  laft  order  which  I  have  ftated,  and 
which  iffiied  in  1 363.  During  the  fix  firft  years  of  this  interval,  the. 
Prince  of  Wales  was  in  foreign  parts,  and  the  whole  ten  were  the 

-  .  dfegs  of  Edward's  life. 

*  Richard  the*  Second,  who  fuccceded,  is  well  known  to  have 
Ihtlc  attended  to  the  cares  of  government ;  in  the  fifteenth  year 
however  of  his  reign  (A.  D.  1792)  he  Iffued  an  order,  direfting  all 
the  furyarrts  of  his  houfehold  never  to  travel  without  bows  and  ar» 
rows,  and  to  take  eveiy  opportunity  of  ufing  this  exercife,  which 
sajufi^on  feems  to  prove  that  it  had  during  the. greater  part  of  hii  ‘ 
reign  been  much  negleiflcd. 

'  *  Henry  the  Fourth,  though  of  a  more  warlike  dlfpofition,  feemJ 
to  ha^e  done  little  more  for  the  encouragement  of  archery  than 
his  predeceflbr,  as  the  only  ftatuteof  his  reign  which  relates  to  this 
head,  goes  no  further  than  obliging  the  arrow-fmiths.  to  point  their 
arrows  better,'  than  they  had  hitherto  done. 

*  The  wars  during  his  reign^were  Jhdeed  confined  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  but  the  ufe  of  aichers  feems  to  have  been  well  lenown,  as  the 
Duke  of  Exeter,  at  the  beginning  of  his  rebellion,  entertained  a 
conllderable  band  of  them.  Fourlcore  archers  are  faid  alfo  to  have 
contributed  greatly  to  a  vi£lory  of  this  fame  king  over  a  large  body 
of  rebels  at  Circenftcr,  fome  of  which  feem  to  have  been  of  an 
Amazonian  dlfpofition,  as  his  majefty  attributes  this  fuccefs  to  the 
good  women,  as  well  as  men  of  this  town,  and  for  .thefo  their  ter- 
vices,  grants  them  annually  fix  bucks  and  a  hogflicad  of  wine,’ 

Mobile  we  muft  complain  that  the  fociety  of  antiquaries 
attempt  not  to  unite  philofophy  with  their  refearches,  wc 
are  forry  to  rcrfiark  that  they  arc  equally  carelcfs  with  regard 
to  compofition.  They  feem  to  defpife  the  cultivation  of 
letters,  and  are  contented  with  a  dry  and  infipid  form  of  ex- 
preflion.  It  is,  however,  very  certain  tliat  the  proper  ftudy 
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of  antiquity  is  not  hoftHe  to  literature  and  elegance;  and  it 
^vould  redound  to  their  honour  with  the  public,  if  they  would 
pay  to  it  a  due  refped,  and  relieve  the  dulneis  of  their  toils 
with  the  graccfulnefs  of  language. 


Art.  Xyill*  Elements  of  Mathematics  i  comprehending  Gevme^ 
Conk  Sc^ioHSy  Menfuxation^  and  Spherics.  Illullraied  with 
thirty  Copper-pUtes.  , For,  the  IJl'e  of  Schools.  Hy  John  Heft. 
Allillant  Teacher  ot  Mathematics,  in  the  UuiverJitj  of  St .  Au^ 
tlreivs.  Byo.  hs.  6d.  Creech,  Edinburgh.  *  j 

OF  late  years  attempts  have  been  made  by  fcvcral  inge¬ 
nious  mathematicians,  to  provide  beginners  in  thole fei- 
ences  with  a  new  book  of  the  elements  of  geometry,  which- 
they  conceived,  ,the  prefent  improved  ftate  of  mathematical 
learning  requires !  while  others,  no  lefs  Ikilful,  have  been 
of  opinion,  that  Euclid’s  elements  might  ftill  continue' to 
ferae  the  purpofc  for.which  they  were  defigned  and  have  been 
ufed  for  many  centuries.  Which  of  thefe  different  opinion* 
is  right,  we  lhall  hot  take  upon  us  to  determine.  Wc  lhall 
only  obferve,  tl4at,  on  the  one  hand,'  to  difeourage  every' at¬ 
tempt  to  give  equally  clear  but  fliorter  demonftrations  of  any 


of  Euclid’s  propolitions,  and  to  alter  the  arrangement  of 
them  fo  j;s  to  make  their  connexion  more  confpicuous,  is  to 
fuppofe  that  Euclid’s  work  is  a  perfedt  one ;  on.  the  other 
hand,,  to  produce  a  better  work  than  that  which  has  flood  the 
trial  of  fo  many  ages,  is  a  talk  of  no  Imall  difficulty.  Mr, 
Weft  has  undertaken  this  arduous  talk;  and,  while  we  com¬ 
mend  his  enterprifing  ipirit,.  we  .wifli  we  could  congratulate 
him  upon  his  fuccefs.  He  has  indeed  brought  together,  in 
a  fmall  compafs,  the  principal  propolitions  of  geometry-; 
bat  then,  he  has  '  introduced  many  things  in  corollaries^ 
which,  wc  tliink,  fhould  have  been  demonllrated.  .  THis 
obj^flion  was  too  obvious  to  cfcape  Mr.  W’s.  notice :  he 
fays,  ^Pref.  p.  vii.)  “  lam  aware  of  an  objeftion,  ariling 
“  from  the  concifenefs  of  this  work.  It  will  be  faid,  per^ 
“  haps,  that  many  propolitions  arb  left  undemonllratcd, 
and  annexed  as  corollaries  to  others,  while  thcir.de- 
“  pendcncc  on  thefe  is  not  obvious  to  a  beginner.  But  I 
“  have  to  obferve,  that  fuch '  propolitions  ferve  to  Iharnen 
“  the  genius,  and  to  exercife  the  invention,  of  youth.’’r- 
1^9  this  wc  anfwer,  their  genius  miift  be  Jharp  indeed^  and 
tnnr  invention  quick,  if  they  can  demonllrate  thofc  pro- 
pofftions  without  help. — This  part  of  the  work  is  divided 
tnta  {\^  books.  At  the  beginning  of  book  2d,  the  author 
talks  of  Cutting  a.  line  at  any  point,  between  or  heyond  its 
*\cxtrtmes.*^i— ‘This  is  an  expreflioa  which  wc  Ihould 
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l»av«  *«xpe£ted  front  an  Hiiernian  rather  than  a  Korth- 
Briton,  ■  r  ’ 

In  part  the  id.  Mr.  W.  treats  of  Conic  Sefiions.  Her* 
he  coniiders  the  parabola,  ellipfe,  and  hyperbola,  as  detcrib. 
cd  by  the  motion  of  appoint,  and  thence  deduces  and  ex* 
plains  the.  properties  of  thofe  curves.  .  He  afterwards  fhews 
ihat  'dicy  are  produced  by  the  fo£fions  of  a  cone.  Thi$ 
part  of  we  work  is  divided  into  IV  books. 

• '  Next-  follows  Mcnfuraiiony  which  the  author.has  divided 
into  HI  books*.  Book  I.  treats  of  lines  and  angles.  Book 
11.  t)f  ;planc  farhices.  Book;  111.  of  folids  and  Curve  fur. 
faces..'—  '•  ‘  .  •  - 

Thc-XV  and- laft- part  of  the  work,  under  the  title  of 
fohe^icSt  confifts  of  IV  books.  The  firft'book  treats  of 
fpherical  geometry;  the  fecond  of  fpherical trigonometry 
the.  third,  of  the  ftereocraphic  proieilion  of  the  fphere; 


the.  third,  of  the  ftcreographic  proje£fion  of  the  fpl; 
the  fourth,  of  the  orthographic  projefkion  of  the  fphere. 
._UpQn  the  whole,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  valuable  matter  in 
this  one  .volume,  which,  therefore,  under  the  direftion  of 
a.  judicious  mafter,  may  be  very  ufeful  in  fohools. 


-FOREIGN  L  I  T  E  R  A  T  TJ  R  E.  t 

Aar.  XIX.  J,  •V.  yacqvin*s  Anfangs^grtende  des  mediciniejh* 
praHifcl>€n  Cbyinie  %um  gebranebe ftiner  ^t»l&furgen,  Wien, 
Jacquin’s  Elcmeuts  of  mcdlco-pradiical  chemiilry  for  the  Ufeof 
his  Lefturcs.  Svo.  p.  p.  .5a6*  ^  * 

a  - 

Emperor  of  Germany  having  not  long  fince  ordered 
the  principal  part  of  the  public  lefturcs  at  Vienna  to  be 
delivered  in  the  language  of  the  country,  the  exccllejit  au¬ 
thor  of  this  elementary  work  was  induced,  though  a  fo- 
ireigner,  to  publilh'it  in  German.  It  will  appear  from  the 
title  that  his  dclign  was  not  to  comprize  every  branch  of  the 
widely  ‘extended  fcicnce  of  chemiftry,  but  to  feleft  fuch 
■parts  as  more  particularly  intcrelt  the  phyfician  and  the  apo¬ 
thecary.  Of  courfc  he  has  formed  a  plan  which  differs  con- 
tidcrably  from  thofe  of  other  writers ;  and  both  by  this  and 
the  execution,*  this  manual  is  advantageoufly  dillinguilhcd 
From  the  fwarm  of  lc£fure  books  which  iffuc  in  fuch  num¬ 
bers  from  the  coniii^efntal  prelfes.  It  is  difpofed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner,  i.  The  vegetable  kingdom,  which  is  treat¬ 
ed  in  four  feftiqns,  under  the  titles  of  i.  analyfis  of  plants, 
by^a  heat  not  greater  than"  Ac  boiling  point  of  watcr.^2.  by 
a  more  violent  heat^^^.  by  a  fpontancous  change. — 4.  com¬ 
pounds  of  vegetable  bodies  and  their  produits^  Then  fol: 


be  ^ 
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}ow  the  animal  and  the  mineral  kingdoms;  widi  nomeroos 
fobdivilions,  and  the  whole  is  concluded  with  a  Ihort  intro> 
duftioti  to  tho  art  of  aflaying. 

.  To  fay  tiiat  the  luchius  or  do  and  utmoft  caution  In  laying 
down  propolkions  every  where  appears,  will  raife  no  fur- 
prite  in  thofe  who  know  how  much  it  is  the  author’s  prac'* 
tice  to  think  before  he  writes.  But  lie  has  not  contented 
himfelf  with  merely  arranging  what  was  known  befote ;  h« 
has  fometimes  added  new  matter,  though  we  have'  not  ob^ 
ferved  any  thing  whicli  can  well  be  called  a  difcoYcty.i  itjpon 
the  whole,  we  fcruplc  not  to  call  this  the  beft  work  that  has 
yet  appeared  on  the  fubje<fl  of  pharmaceutical  chcniiftry. 


MltCELLAKEOUt. 

rt.  20.  A  Journey  ^rom  Birmingham  to  London.  By^W. 
Hutton,  F.  S.  A.  Scot#  Birminghajm  printed  :  and  fold  by 
Baldwin,  and  W.  Lowndes,  London.  ^  lamo.  1785. 

TTHY  Mr.  Hutton  fliould  hare  girtin  the  title  of  /*  A  Journey 


vv  from  Birmingham  to  London^’  to  his  performance  we  can^ 
not  pretend  to  (ay  :  it  is  our  province  to  inform  the  public  that  it 
contains  a  fort  of  an  account  of  the  "fights  to  be  feeti  in  ^  Ldndon  t 
the  journey  to.  and  from  the  metropolis  is  difeufled  in  a  rely  fetf 
pa^.  Wc  fhall  prefent  our  readers  with  the  author’s  bill  of  fafCt 
which  will  confirm  what  wc  have  jufi  advanced. 

C  O  N  T  E  N  X  Sd  " 

__  Page."  . 
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|o6  Momthi-t 

/In  Ac  execution  of  hit  plan,  the  writer  has  in  fnany  parts  r». 
d^ioirpi  to  imitate  the-riianner  of  Sterne,  and  has  failed  In  that 
datigeroas  experiment  f  a  certain  congeniality  of  ijnind  has  enabled 
him  to  follow  the  fteps  of  Tom  Brown  with;  more  fuccefs.  He  ii 
fend  *of  pan,  point  and  antltbrfis:  every  opportunity  of  being  wittj 
hfoi  ned/^even  at  the  cxpcnceof  propriety.  He  tclU  us  that  the  I 
churches  may -be  faid  to  be  ciofely  attended ;  for  wherever  we  find 
one,  we  find  it  pent  up  by  the  houfes,  as’ifwith  defign  to  fqaeeze 
it- into  a  narrower  compafs/*  He' informs  us,  that  King  Williim 
pever  llcpt  jin  London  but  on  his  wedding-night,  and  addsj  “  But 
if  Mary  was  that  fine  woman  flic  is  here  reprefented,  it  ii 
f*  doubtful  whether  he  ,/?<*//  af  alW^  Speaking  of  Richard  the  fc- 
condos  monument,  he  fays,  **  One  would  think  the  dufi  Kuit bout 
as  facred  as  the  duft  for  neither  are  difturbed#”  .  His  rc* 

flcaioii  oh' Edward  the  Third’s  fw^ord  (i'evenfeet  long)  is,  “  perhapj 
this  temble  weapon  never  killed  a  man;  if  it  did,  I  fhoQld  bein- 
dined  to  think  it  was  tlie  man  nv/ja  carried  it!^  He  immediately 
adds,  ^^'.Edward  the  Third  with  his  ^great  bearJ^  and  his  Queen 
Phillipa,  with  \ttr great  hips^  lie  together/’  Thefc  arc  a  few  of 
the  flowers  w^hich  arc  thickly  ftrewed  in  the  work  before  us. 

»  The  account  of  St.  James’s”  will  be  no  unfavourable  fpccimea 
of  the  author’s  manner. 

•St.  JAMES’s.  Wc  pride  ourfeivca!  on  vlfiting  theabodeof 
Kings*  This  place  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  prifon  than  t 
palace.  It  is  ancient,  low,  extenfive,  dark,  and  abounds  with  ir- 
regular.chimnies.  My  chief  view  was  to  fee  the  head  of  a  family 
^hicb  has  long  had  my  bell  wifhes.  The  plcafurc  grounds,  which 
form  the  Park,  are  extremely  delightful,  and  well  furniftied  with 
live  flock*  , 

*  In  the  firft  room  I  entered,  were  placed  in  order,  a  great  number 

of  arms.  I  feem,  fays  I,  .to  be  arrived  upon  peaceable  grouni!, 
for  thefc  arms  appear  out  of  ufe,  by  the  dull  upon  them.  “  They 
arc  cleaned.  Sir,  once  drt  two-  years.”  Then-  I  fuppoic  the  t^vo 
years  arc  nearly  expired  ? - A  fmile  was  the  anlwer. 

‘  I  pafled  through  tw»o  or  three  other  apartments,  when  a  gen¬ 
tleman  approached  me— ‘Sir,  it  is  not  cullomary  for  any  per- 
fon  to  appear  in  the  King’s  Court  with  his  hat  on.*’  ‘  I  beg  prdor, 
Sir ;  J  was  fo  attentive  to  the  objedli  before  me,  I  had  forgot  I  had 
one. 

,  *  In  the  grand  countil  room,  I  was  indulged, -like  other  chil¬ 

dren,  with  the  chair  of  flatc.  *  The  chandeliers  and  girandoles  wen 
of  filvcr.i  rather  heavy,,  and  not  very  elegant  and  though  thi 
furniture  was  rich,,  not  too  rich  for  a  fovereign  *  prince. 

^  In  one  of  the  apartmenu,  I  was  regaled,  though  a  ftranger,  witji 
a  fricaffec  and  a  jelly.  The  good  lady  while  fpreading  the  napl^iD 
on  tbe,  tabk,  which  had  twenty  holes,  uttered,  with  halfalmil* 
and  half  ^  figh.  Poor  George  /  ^  ' 

*  The  napkin,  however,  was  clean,  which*  is  more  than  can  b< 
..faid  of  every  thing  under  chat  fpacious  roof,  if  Ibme  frugal  boufe- 

wife  flioufd  aflt,  why  thc» holes  were  not  mended?  (lie ^  may  be 
..  feefed,  'people  arc  not  apt  to  mfud  at  St.  JamtaV*  •  * 


.  • 


*  Tl^e^kip^  watmcnt^ji  met  ^ith,  ip4iwc8>' that  civU^^ 

[  Ih  ttt‘ofc"rpi’a^'abo3cy,-^  i)iai«ld  excjLaimsftmift  the 

i extri^ajaVice  of  ihc^  <^urt|^  jet  <^Isyi^[¥]|ut4  bej  ftppt  with  itf  jMa{>ktt« 

\  V Moving  ujp^St^  Jimcs'^lltecf,  tty'.curiafity  W4*t;cxcini  by 
Xingijd^en  iWsiii  ^PS^^Wi  and  the  cbaumnn  witt- 

*|dg/'  I  concluae:^  it  the  reUdcuce  of  afipb^iMa^Tand  the 

^lad)M>f  thV  minfibn  tlicii  heid  het  je,vening  rout.-*  Upoiv.  wjuity# 
‘Y.wiitold,  :**  iMvlas  the  Princcj^Qf < n >-'•«,* g  geihisg-houfciv  l  And 
‘(o' In'tlHi  hpufej 'then,  hc  learns  to  conduct  l/n^x-piPrayi-Ji 
•tlicrc  aiiother  wh^rc.he  learns  to  conduit  t be  people  M  "  ’■ 

*'  *  We  cahn^^l  VpPP.the  whole  beftuw  commeadation  oh'tUs.  ftim]r 
peffoVidaucc V  and ourdcave  of  Mr.  Huttoo  in  h1l  own 
*Viyj.  and'WlmfW  words^  had  he  “  continued  to  <‘riie<~Ma  pij1e^ 
hit  joke^  and  his  bottle”  in  peace.  and  at  lail  <jirttfed  the  liage, 
when  life, MtfelVj  tHc’greateh  of  all  jokes  was  rr/wirf^’*  without 
ti^riting  **  A  jburnev  from  Birmingham  to  London,”  he  Ivould  not 
^diavji  added  to  the  liiafs  of  publications,  without  coatributing.to  tho 
‘information  of  mankind.  \ 

^A^fti  lu  Tb€\  Life' of,  Safnuciyohn/dn^^ljh.Di  With  occi- 
iiohal  Remarks  ^on  his  Writings;  an  Authentic  'Copy  of  hit 
®"  Will;  Catalogue  of  his  Works,  and  a  Fac  Simile  of  his  ’Hand 
^Writing.  To  which  it  added,-  Johnfoniana;  or  a  SeleiHoh  of 
Dr.  Johnfon’s  Bon-Mots,  Obf€r>ations,,  &c.  moft  of  w'hich  were 
*  never  before  publiftied.  1 2 mo.  price— . '  Kearlley,  178?. 

,  A  mean,  production  intended  to  fatisfy  the^avidity  of  the  public 
■  ‘for  fomc  account  of  this  extraordinary  man.  As  the  little  original 
‘  matter  it  contains  has'baen  already,  retailed  in  all  the*  netrfpapers 
and  magazines,  an  extract  of  the  performance  w^ouldv  probably 
afford  little  entertainment  to  any  of  our  readers.  Wc  iliould  per¬ 
haps  have  been  difpoled^ to -treat  it  with  levcrity ;  but  the*moft 
'  fauidious  critic  can  derive  Htrleurlumph  from  cha fti ling  the  modeft 
author,  who  ir  contented  to  let  his  productions  ferve  for  the  fron- 
tlfplcce  to  a  jell  book.  •y-r. 

Art  22.  The  ConfeJJions  of  a  Coquet^*  A  Novel.  In  a  Series 
of  Letters.  i2mo.‘  2s.  6d.  Lane,  1785.  .-* 

“  A  tranilationj”  the  editor  fays  ;  c*  an  imitation  of  the  French 
novelifts — ^^the  conftflions  of  a  coquet  are  the  confcllions  of  tW’o 
proftitutes,  who  after  a  feries  of  fentimental  voUiptuoufnefs,  arc 
married,  and  become  virtuous.  We  mu  ft  aHour  that  coniiderihg  the 
jinatcriaL’,  the  author  has  contfh'Cd  to  tell  his  ftory  in  Very  decent 
^language,  w^hich  is  far  more  than  is  reafonable- to  cxpc£t  from  the 
confcllions  of  demireps...  .  -i  ,  <  <  »  .  ^  . 

fThe ^^P.ower  of  Oratory. ,  An 'Ode.  is.  Shepperfon 
^  ^  and  Reynolds,;  1 781;. A  .  ’*  ‘ 

,’lrhlfl  ode-js  founded  on  Pluiarchfs  relation  of 'thcf  extraordinary 
effetfis  of  Cicero’s  oration  for  Ligariut  on  the  mind  of  Cselar,  and 
5  has  been  fet  to  mufic  by  Dr,^Hayetv  profeflor  *hf  mwfic  at  Oxford. 
jVith  a  few.  blemldjcs,  wc  think  it  pofleflcs^fciinc  beailtiei,  :hi<f  taken 
for  all  rn  ^ll,  16  1^  Aiptrior  to  fcmc-^ilirtimtt'iof  this  kind  ofeom- 
l^fition  which  h^i^^b^eniioncurc^^  wirhviioifc  public ‘and' g^hcAl 


Art, 


( 
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Art.  24,  7i4  J^^rfnrii^K^A  -^oVer’WV  ftfLer. 
tcrs.  By  the  A&W  f'  f. / .' 

In  our. Review  for  '  wp  ejtpreflid’oiir  AnUnwntj  con. 

ceriung  tlie.(|^ffit^  oF^^ip'rnwV  writtpn  by'the'.anfbdr  pf  thei 
▼otun^«  ^c^ejrde'  of  ur4ifc  beftowed  itpSa  ihe‘J?//»;,^wP  fee  ho 
reaton  for  witnql^ii^g  ffohi  the  .novel  \>cfore  ua«  The  cauit  of  mo¬ 
rality  is  promotcd.by  tKe  fentimebts  it  iiiciilcatei.  The  charafters  are 
naturally,  tbpugh  .r.  They  are,  indecdi'  tbo  ’numerous ; 

and,  bcing*in)t  pl^ce^  in  i  light  (ufficicntly  ftrong,,  arc  not  exhibited 
oifi^i  jinmationv  An  atteippt  to  make  a  married  couple  ud- 
confine  fcvcralb^  bends-of  wedlock, 

IS  the  wn61|^iot  ojf  th(^ novel* They,  however^  whofe  delicacy  qf 
i^^qipp^ptipn^has  pcit  f-endcreq  them  faftidiousV  jnay  perufc 


u 


MouT.il  ty  *  C  A  T  A  L09  y 

The  **  HOUSE  to  adopt  the  procnot^op  of  tri4e.  .  « 

.  SajfaraV'  Ml;.  AWcm.n  miy  ^ 


gricaly  Hi^rictl,  Whjmfical^  Humorous^  and  critical  Notes  and 
>mments  interfperfed  with  a  Variety  of  Obfervations,  Anecdotes* 
and  Explanations*  including  a  Piflertatlon  on '  Feather  Beds^  Car¬ 
ets,  Grafs^piats*  Hay.-iofts,  and  Bathing  Machines ;  with  pr^ical 
Remarks  on  the  Nature  and  Utility  ,of  thefe  Conveniencies* 
AddreiTed  to  C^t.  Smith*  Capt.  Buckley,  C^t.  Roberts,  C;mt. 
Southby,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  WalfccK*^Mr.  Xf ay fc  the  oy* 
ringe  Merchanty^'Mr.  Clarke,  the  Stocl^ing  Merchant,  Mr. 
niel,  and  others.  8vo.  Lifter.  ;  ^  » 

This  performance  is  an  evident  catch  penny.  The  author  it  ob^‘ 
(cene  but  not  witty.  It  coiitains/nd  information  but  wh^  ap-> 
pcaird  upon  the  trial  of  Mrt«r£nrington;^  and ‘the  .comments  it 
exhibits  are  ftupid  arid  dlfgufting  in  the  greateft  degree. 

Art.  28.  TheMfopiad;  a  Pochi.  ,  fieing  a  Critique  on  the 
Merits  of  the  following  Performers^  at  the  ^Theatre  Royal* 
Smock-Alley  I  viz.p--gg-s,  W— idcc-^  &c.  &c.  Dublin,  178^5. 
There  have  been  many  poems  in  iraitatiori  of  the  famous  Rofi:iad, 
but  pajfihus  hatid  equu.> .  TUs  poem  iSfUOt  dendent  in  fmoQtlineft 
^ad  harmony*^ (but.  has  no  humour.  .  As  ta  the  criti€irms,»  .w€  can 
only  judge  of  (ome.of  them,*,  the,,  nsmes^  of  ^W-ld-r,  tF|tt-r-l,  and 
many  others ^b^g.  unknown  ..to,  us. .  ^Thc  author  i^a  bittec  eaemy 
to  Douglas,^  and  the  tragedies  of  JcpKibn.  ^^^Take*  the  follotvlng 
fpedmen  of  his  mfte.and  mtaner«  .  Vr  ♦*  4  ^  ^  ^  w  - 

*  First  D-og-s*  a  fiedfaft 'yePrab  of  the  Stage*  ,4 
o*iy  r?|ifa  Di\tpG»U,n  \  J  t  ,v^  v 

.  A  due  atteimon,cl«inj  by  cy’ry  «  ... 

>45AWhilft  recollection  heaves  an  hwrt-feU  figh.. 


•Uinung/  ALL  agrcCf 


uouS 


When  you  alone  coula  call  me  to  the  play,  .4 

■'• 

u  ^°8r  .4^*ighfcJ  . 5 V .;. t a  •  ■’, 

« •  thole  hdeyoo  diu^s.  are  fled  ;  •,  ..  ^ 

raVfc  his  dro^^ 

^  ‘  ril-wpS  Hom^  tiie  Mofc  laments  thy  loi^ 

^  &  -carlv  not  icM,v  and  ib  fobn  forgot  P  '  -i  *  .  :j  ,  /  *  ' 

'  \Vitiiout  005  Ipiirkof  true  poetic  fire  i  ^  „  ,...<. 

•  On crit'icIffro'uHHs  awell-eftabliih’il  pame,  • 'v*.  .it  - 

_ _L***  i:‘  !  j  j__  I? _ j  ^  »  V.  =  •  *  — 


'Ibfo'gkl Kinds  *6’epfliall  ‘marK*’thyMoa’e^  tdenh,  vf(  ”  0  • 

-  ICo^rSiirePd  trophies  royndthy  reljqucs.  bloom  !  .  . 

'^'Coldly ‘cof reft*  defpIsM,  thofc  Dramas  He,' 

*  *  Which  ev’n  with  J-ph-n’s  traftiia  dulneis  vic%^  ^ 

^ave  them; ‘weight,  now  that  fupportis  gona^  ^  , 

Too  weak  to  ftaiid  bn  menPof  theicbwu,  ,  ,.  ^  „  .  ,1 

*"PTheir  names  unnotic’d^  or, forgot,  they  glide, 

Neglefted,  down  Oblivlon^’s  fatal  tide  !.,,  m.  ,  * 

t  D-t^eVs  gare  them  weight ;.  Oh!  couM  I  lay  he  gives/ 

.  Kemble  and  Ryder  fcein  to*  be' his  principal  Vayourites. 

Art.  A  Letter  from  Omai  to  the  Right  Hon.  the.  Earl  cf 

.  ^  »  *  *  ■  8 VO.  IS.  Beil,  Londons 

T6  thofe,  "who  have  not  been  bred  at  UlJ(^eay  this  may  lappcar 
the  dulleft  of  all  dull  attempts  at  wit,  that  ey.er  yet  was  printed :  en¬ 
deavoured  to  "be  fupported  by' ah  a tfeftafion' of  ,•  language,  and  by 
phrafes/and  words  hot  from  the.  mint  of  the  br^in  ;  fuch  as  fufeM 
eofhmendatlOH  \  •  hagpiyfcal  dra'Vjly  Gcntlemanipid  Alderman^  he. 
which,  if  they  do  not  reduce  it  to  abfolure  nbnfenfe  ;  .place  it  in  the 
neighbouring  clafs,  fit  only  to’nii'fe' the  wiJe-moirth\l,  vuigarhorfe- 
ifiugh  :  and  paper,  thus  abufed,  can  be  of  no  fenvi.ee,  except  to  the 
pafiry-cook  atm  trunk>makef,  to  \vhofe  ule  ,  we  moil  cordially 
meird  it..  .  *  ;  '  /  ,  ^  .  P  ,1  .  ^ 

Art.  70.  Lettef^s  between  an  illuJi^ioui^Perfonage  and  a  Lad} 

^^df*Hohoury  at  £  f  ^  Small  8vo.  2s.  Printed  at  the 

‘Logogjwphic  Prefs^  ^  J.  W?lrer,  StockJale,  Scatchard,  Whitaker, 
Ri^ardfod  ahd  Wilfoh.  ^  f  «  ,  •  di 

K^platoMic  correlpondence  bft ween  the  P4r~  pf  W*:: — r  and  a 
Lady  it .  Brightheimftbne.  J  We  prefume  thc^  author  thought  the 
title  would  fell  the  boolc ;  pcirhaps  It  may,  foc.gcca^  i$  fhe  cull  ibii  ty 
of  gentle  refers.  .  As  to^thc  letters  tbemfclvc^,  th^tje  is  neither  mu.  h 
jrood''itof'  harih  iii*  them.*,  The .fentimcntal^  IJIar^riitaV  profe  ia 
fipVCfar  plains \vpuld' nuke* ' to W  blank- verrcv.,  l^es;.the. auihat 

mean  th^  t  (took*  an  airing)  lafl  night  to  L- - ’’fboulti 

pafs  for  EnVifli  ?  •*  : 

A'rt.'*  ii,  Jrr/nc/^/rf^  o^  Prapofals 

foFTmpronng  the  ^  To  which  arc  added,.fi>mc 

Ol^feryfdiQjDii  qa  the  Suuftuic  of  tJarriagcs.for  tbe-  Purprifes  of 

‘cl  .TT..  . -  -  -  -  b  Inland 


m 


Monthly  Catalogue.  Mifctllanamsi^  jfl 

Iflland  Commerce,  Agriculture,  &c^  By  Thomas  Gordon,  Rfq; 
8vo.  Evans,  >  •  ^  ^  ^ 

la  this  work  the  public  fpint  of  the  author  is  con(^uous.\  Wt 
pretend  not  however  to  be  deeply  verfant  in  his  fubje^t.  To  us,  it  . 
appears  that  his  obfervations  arc  fuch,  that  they  ought  td  have  drawn  • 
fome  attention  to  himV  But  though  he  addrdles  himfelf  with  great 
modeily  and  deference  to  Lord  oandwich,  he  procured  no  notice 
from  that  nobleman.  This  neglect  was  fuperciliout  and  illiberal ; 
and  llatefmen  and  noblemen  Ihould  recolledi  that  they  Jofe  ixi^tely 
their  dignity,  when  they  forget  the  politenefs  of  gentlemen. 

Jin.  32.  The  Frolics  of  Fancy^  a  femili'ar  Epiftle#’  charac- 
tcriitic  of  Triftram  Shandy,  to  a  Friend,  by  Rowley  Thomas. 
Third  Edition,  with  large  Additions.  To  which  i&  ad.dcd^the 
Portrait  of  the  Modern-tafliionable  Deill,  contrafled  with  the.Gr- 
thodox  Divine.  Printed  for  the  Author,  fold  by  Eddowes, 
and  Sandford,  Shrcwlbury,  and  T.  Longman,  London.  4to» 

.  .  W. 

Wc  have  never  had  the  mortification  of  perufing  any  former  edition 

of  Mr.  Rowley’s  performance  :  and  are  apt  tofufpciSt  the  veracity  of 

the  title  page  with  regard  to  the  third  edition.  Wc  have  only  to 

add  that  we  have  feldom,  perhaps  never  laboured  through  thirty-five 

pages  of  fuch  execrable  tralhas  “  The  Frolics  of  Fancy,  by  Rowley  * 

Thomas.”  Had  the  poor  man  not  a  fingle  friend  polTefied  of  com* 

nioQ  fenfe,  to  advife  with  ;  or*  was  his  rage  for  publication  uncon* 

Jacrablc  ? 

Lit.  33.  The  Elements  of  Engltjh  Grammar^  Methodically 
arranged  for  the  Ufe  of  thofe  who  ftudy  Englilh  Grammatically 
without  a  previous  Knowledge  of  thj^learned  Languages  ;  and 
illuftrated  oy  Rules  and  LefTons  of  parfing  adapted  to  the  Capa* 
'cities  of  young  Beginners.  Defigned  particularly  for  the  Ufe  of  ^ 
Ladies’  Boarding  Schools.  printed  by  E.  Raike^. 

Evans,  London.  Evans  and  HazclL  Gloucefier.  1  amo.  is.  6d* 

The  title  page  will  inform  the  reader  fufficiently  with  regard  to 
the  nature  and  defign  of  this  performance  ;  and  all  that  Is  neceflary,^* 
tube  added  by  the  Reviewer,  is,  that  the  author  appears  to  be  wclj 
acauainted  with  his  fubjeft,  and  to  have  treated  it  with  accuracy 
2nd  judgement.  ^ 

Art.  34.  Colle^ion  of  Gaelic  Proverbs^  and  Familiar  Phrafes  ; 

accompanied  W’ith  an  Englifli  Tranfiation,.  intended  to  facilitate 
the  Study  of  the  Language  ;  ilhifirated*  with  Notes,  ^To  w^hich 
is  added,  the  Way  to  Wealth,  by  Dr.  Franklvm,  Tranljated  into, 
UacHc,  by  Donald  Maclntofh,  lamo.  as,  Edinburgh,  1785. 

.  The  Editor’s  defign  in  making  this  collection,  as  he^  Informs^  u$ 
w  an  advertifement.  Was,  to  prcfefvc  the  language,  and  a  few 
•'^mainsof  the  ancient  cuftoms'of  Scotland,  fey  bringing  fo  many  of. 
the  proverbial  fayings  of  the  people  into  one  point  of  view.”  ,  ^ 
his  certain  that  the  proverbs  of  any  country  by  alluding  to  cuC^*^ 
|®ws,  objefts,  and  manners  that  are  univ^rlal  and  familiar,  d9  ferve, 

!j  tneafure^  topreferve'and  to  illuftrate  the  hiftory  of  thp  pco- 
Tbingj  taken  lepairately  and  in  a  folhary  flatc  furnilh.tiot  ipr 

V  4  liru^en 
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ibudion  of  any  kind  :,  «tMthtiil<|:t»y 


iiruc^n  or  any  Kina  i  various 

nflbcladons  with  pthcrS)  thty  both  lulirutfliot^  ^d»aHfu(«ineiit. 
It  may  happf n4l|jiiirtbilli  dfir^^  bf  thi;  ancient!  Scots 

may  fei^e  ioexpUitsiih«We^tia<&^‘«d  trf  Vhofe 

frilm  of  Celtic  ori^Mj^'^crtlicIi  krt^W  ba^fotin4  of 

the  world.  Foiiahk  teaibff^  tt1irhb«gh  ^  many  of  thdPpTWerba  co!^ 
leAed  by  Dpnald  Macliitolb  4ippear  iiinple<and  triflihj*plvo  commend 
Jiim  for  not  rcjediiigstheinh  '•  •  ,  /  ^  »/.nu  • 

P^iris  of  a  Letfnr  from  the  late 

onfarl^i^Haiwridke^to  near 'Relation  bn  tbeSubye^t  of  a  Mini* 
^^■lVil4al4^fc^clati6niA-thb*ye^f  *1763,^  atid  ^foh’  Kettct'  from  the 
td^Htm4iifab^fiCliarles"^y<^1i’e,  '  to  the*  Reverend  ^Do<5h>r  Birch, 
^J-arviav'^-jySj'.  *  4..*  k  il*-'  -  , 

-oryiiilipoh^aeibn,  ^hjclr' ir^btotjghe.fonyard  with  all  the 
ftky^  HiMertelS  ‘for^he  future^  hiftdnan,  cidfe«  by  no  means  apj>eit 
to  uiPto^  OOAeiln  intbrmatidn  fuflicient  to  excite  the  cwriofity  of  ’  the 
^oUedor  Of  to  VeWard  the  pains  that  muft  be  bcftovrrd  in  its  perufal. 
Art.  36.  Eugenius :  or,  Ancc<Jotc^  of  the  Gpltfcn  Vale,  an 
omb^flied  Narrative  of  real  Fufts.’''^i  2iiio.  4  yblsr  5s.  Dodfley, 

1*  ’tybjd  to-  •.  •  w  ;,  »  1 

r'Tnic  pcr#or*'latice^‘thoiioh  not  imntediatcly  proce^MIng  from  the 
'bot-bedttf-'i 'circulating  library,  tnay  in  our  appreHenfion  without 
any  BilphrogWiient'  be*"  ranked  with  tbe  majority  of  \hfe  works  which 
aretilherod^  to  the  world  under  that  venerable  faiwf^ion. 

37i  l,ife  of  CervantOy  together ‘with^ Remarks  01 
his  Writings,  by  M.  tie  Florian.  *  Tranflated' frbm  the  French 
^‘-  by-WiBvam  M^llbcck.  T2ino.  15.  !Bc\v,  1785. 

*  ->A*pic^€V>f  dambypartbyoftentatioiis'  flctjnfh,  mbti^ifing  much  and 
prodwibvg' bHthihgw  .  .1  Hi.  :  ‘I...  t 

Art}^^?  ^P/in;agerfef  i  Poem.  Being  a  fhort  Sketch  of  thy 
Civil  wars  between  the  Houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter:  wherrin 
-^he’Hbfifers  'of  rhofe  Times  sire  endeavoured  to  be  deferibed. 
With  ext 


4ro.  I  si  Almon,  1785.  / 

*  1h^  tve  revetted  ‘ t he  infinldi ty  of  '  modenr poetry,  ofrrn 

Bave  tt^  ek^laiVned’  that  we  ebuW  find  in  it‘ 'nothing  /<?  ?/-?«.’,  and 
nothing  to  commend.  This  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  with  the  prefent 
p^dbrriVftnec.*'’^  '  ^  ^  ^  \ 

*  Now  Ed*ivard  of  York,  and  gentle  GloMicr  eomcY 
i  i  fi  Who  by  the  cruel  Richard’s  hid«)U5*crimc : 

*  O  himrd!*  w hope  rage  ho  boimd^  could  know, • 
B^4^nt-t$i  fh^  ghave  akkS^  thc  frichd  hodFiie.'^  ‘ 
kT^fXhe  dark  fiow  p^vftdei  the  hedlow  deep,:  ^  ‘  '  ' 

And  night  leep^' watch  bri  the  nTitfoubttrd  flcep  ;  '  ’ 
IfthtfbiHi^s  bPhcIl  fland  iHll, 

111  lio'Alkl  ^fiUfteaf'bet^'iWcrs  the  enchanted  hill  ; 

*t;nhv  Oreaniim-btOfh’d)  thewbrld?nclrhes  to  hy  r  Y  ' 

In  foft  repofe,  the  hurry  of  the  day:'  . 

J»ort#U' ^  worlds  below,  ’  Y  "  • 

fcn^rpAtid  hi  worlffa  'bfmyftic  fliowt  ^  * 

Tkfeiic ill  ^iKli^othCr^4  arms,  the  tn:nflc  Princes  lav- 


>tl  TheikiS,*i^  arms,  the  gentle  Prince?  lay 

e<|y!|^!Stocp’4)p'thcifi  tdndcF  limbs  extend  his  fway 


04e  from  tea  to  oae  hundred  Feet  Dmmerer 


improviog  loence^  by  cunonn*,  or  by  the  love  or  tai 
deavourlng  to  make  balloons  ufe(ul|  but  may  not  be  tbori 
ihuded  ln  the  methods  of  calculatinr  the  poweri*o£ 


AIoiithxv  CATAboo«£.  MiJuUogumL 

*  % 

Jn  valttfortlifcew  themightly  rigib  wej^  i  m  ,  to 
>  By  hiccbi^  ruffiana^of  their  Uvet^bereft ;  .  :>>  uii^  ^noiiilvoSa 

Tbeie,'ias  they  crept  up  by.elin  pa)e4>unit  taiaf^  ,  ^qc/i  iT  * 
..  Set  on  the  unguerded  bodt^  bioodjr  fttmpt  j  y?  o;  'fum . 
Tbedoiwiiy  piliowe  where  they  lay  irecli^'d^  ’  ’  >i 
But  ferv'd  lo  join; them  their  unfortonate  kW  t  f  .Lhow  ^di  ‘ 
Thus  to  their  fate  in  horrid  lilcncc  Icdy  ’  *.1  oG 
Afleep,  unknowing,  and  without  hearing  bbd.*  i  lon-'io*!  fru4  * 
We  profeU  our  unfeigned  veneratioa  for  every  things  Cfitkt 
in  its  kind,  and  ae  we  conceive,  our  author,  par^pjfiiy  luidthe 
extra£i,i  completely  to  have  anfwered  that  de(ctip<;i^‘iWe 
{lioutd  have  deemed  ourfelves  inexcul'eable  if  we  had.oaiUt^  {the 
pportunity  of  contributing  what  was  in  our  power  to  .jperpetaato 
it  (opofterky.  We  are  fully  perfuaded' that  the  poem' j^tW  pro* 
da^on  pi'  no  common  pen,  and,  if  pur  opinion  be,  of  any  weighs 
would  eameiUy  recommend  to  the  author  not  to  fufler  hit  talent  to 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  temporary  frowns  of  fortune,  or  the  iht^ 
retted  cabals  of  nulignky  and  envy.  ^  t  ^  / 

Art.  39.,  jf  TreaPtfe  ufon  Aer(^atif  Afachin^s.  CoCbUixung 
Rules  for  calculating  their  Powders  of  Afcenlion,  a  demonftnitioa 
of  the  Forces  which  have  a  tendency  to  diftend  or  burft  them : 


Alfo  an  expeditious  Method  of  CQnflru<9ing  them  of  any  Fcam^ 
fuch  as  a  Globei  a.Vaie,  or  an  Urn ;  ,  with  Diret^ona  for  fiiUiig 
them,  and  making  mflamtnable  Air^  &c.  Baldwin,  1785*  "  r.* 
This  treatife  is  addrel&d  to  thofc  who,  prompted  by  the  defire 


other  prope^cs  of  balloons***  7  ^  * 

John  Muthern  appear^  to  us  Co  be  no  bad  ballooa  builder;.  But 
whether  theperfont  to  whom  his  indruAioiis  are  addreilhd  ought  to 
attempt. any  aerial exCurfions  on  the  ftrength  .of  this  pamphlet  udth* 
out  ferying  a  regular  apprenriccfliip  to'  tl^  an,  wx  leave  to  their  pwn,^ 
diferctipa  to  determine.  ,  •  . 

Art.  40.  ObfervaUQHS  on  the  Properties  and 
By  Benjamin  Mofely,  M.  D.  8vo,*  is*  6d.  Stockdak*. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  is  a  Judicious  obfervert  and  he  had 
ample  opportunities  for  obfervotion.  His  compofitioo,  at  dto&me 
time,  Is  c:)rre(fl,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  prefent  pubUea^OCiought 
to  attract  the  attention  of  phyiiclans*  It  may  amuk  our  retekrwtoi* 
have  before  them  a  few  of  our  author*8  rexiiarks*.^ . :  a  a 

*  Imitations  of  coffee  have ,  been,  procured  fiiom  CoaftcMdrbeaney 
peas,  wheat,  and  rye,  with  almonds;  but^the. 4elicaoy.of.di0  oilia 
coflfec,  which  the  fire  in  roafting  converts  into  iu  peculiar  entoyrett^ 
ma,  is  not  to  be  equalled.  ^  ^  .  ^j.JlcVr 

‘  The  roafting  of  the, berry  to  a  proper  degr^^  .ntquifai:  grat 
“Jccty :  Du  Four  remark^  jhat  its  vij;^uc,  ainl  ^eeabtetuffs^dem 
^  It,  and  that  both  are  often  injured  lo  tbe^ordioiuy  medHxU' 

.when  he  was  at  Cairo,  where*  ii'  is  fo  much  drOid^  he  was 

affurtd 


iCATAI.O«um./ 

i’^Jgfs*  ‘hat  therawcte  only  two  peo^e  4n  that  ( 
g^j^y,  )W^^pMl>lic\iy»y^^whD.underitDod  the  preparing  it  i« 
perre&on.  ,  •  r.-i  ^  , 

*rlf  it  isundefHdpm^  tta  Ttrttiet  will  not  bednwMted  (  and  in  ufe  it 

1  a 

will  be  deftroyed';  andia 


iiid  oppi^fa  thp  figmach  t^lf  itif  gver^done^  it  will  yield 
r,  ^mg  tadc';  its  virtues,  will  be  deftroyed';  andi 
|ie<u  tbe  body  and  ad  as  an  aflrmgent*  i 
Wer  U  ^i^onfincd  at  the  tinie  of  joaHing^  and  till  ufed,  the 
ii  its  yu^dlc  pungeaeyt  *  flavour,  and  virtues  be  pre* 

^^/riibooD  M;- ‘li ' 

Fo|^rtceiijP9ua4s  weight  of  raw  coffee,  is  generally  reduced  at  the 


‘^^  FoprtccajP9ua4s  weight  of  raw.  coffee,  is  generally  reduced  at  the 
pnp^c^o/i^^U^  hogf^  ;  to  eleven  pounds  by  the  rbalhng  ;  for  which 
tt^d^fc^oaysfcven.pence.half-peimy  ;•  at  the,rate  of  five  fliillingfor 
every  hundred  weight*  «  But  thu  roalling  ought  to  be  regulated  by 
quality, of  the  co^x,  and  by  nicer  rules  than  the  ap» 
pe^nce  pf^^the  . fumes,  and  fuch.as  arc  ufually  pradifed  :  therefore 
thb  rcdu&ofi^niuff  confequcntly.  vary,  and  no  oxad  flandard  canbt 
arcert^ned.  ,  Bcfidcs,  by  mixing. different  forts  of  goifee  together, 
th^.  require  different  degrees  pf  heat  and  roafiing,  Coffee  has  feldom 
all  advantages  it  is  capable  of  receiving,  to  make  ^  it  delicate, 
gratc^uV^nd  plcafant.;  This  indeed  cag  be  effefted  no  way  fo  well, 
as  by, people  who  have  h  roaffed  in  their  owq  houfcf,  to  their  owu 
taftc,  and  frcfti  as  they  want  it  for  ufe. 

'  ‘.^Tbc  extraordinary  influence  that  coffee,  ^udicioufly  prepared.  Im¬ 
ports  to  t^he  ftomach,  from.  Us  ^onic.and  mvigorating  qualities, 


parts  to.^ne  itomach,  trom.  its  ^omc.ancl  invigorating  qualities,  it 
itrdngly  ^'emplified  by  the  immediate^efiecl  ipfoduccd  on  taking  ir, 
w^cn^the  flomach  is  overjoad^  .with  food,  or  nagfeated  wUh  i^urfeit, 
or  debilitated  by  intempcfalicc*  'j*  f  *  »  • 

•  ‘  Fo  conftifuclonally  weak  ftpmachs,  it  affords  a  pleafipg  (bnfation  j 
it  hcceleriites  the  procefs  pf  .digeflion,  cQtreds  crudities,  and  removes 
the  cholie  a' d  flatulencies.  '  * 

^Befides  Ijs  cffc£t  ill  keeping  up  the  harmony  of  the  gaftric  powen, 
it  dnfufib  a  genial  warmth. that  cheriflics  tlie  animal. fpirits,  and  takes 
away  jijlleflhefs  ^nd  languors  which  fo  greatly  embitter  the  hours 
of  lictSogs  people,  js^ftcr  ^ny  deviation  to  excels,  fatigue  or  irregu¬ 
larity.-  ‘  ...  .  .  .. 

•  The  foundation  of  all  the  mifehiefs  of  intemperance  is  laid  in  the 
fioinacft;Vlicn  that  is  injured,  infteadof  preparing ‘the  food,  that  the 
lea^tcals  may  carry  into  the  conflitution,  fvveetand  wKolefome  juices 
to  {he  fuppoit  of  health,,  it  becomes  thofourcc  of  difeafe,  arid  difper- 
fc8  .through  the  whole  frame  thc^  caufc  of  decay. 

•^From  the  warmth  and  efficacy  of  coffee  In  attenuating  the  vifeid 
fluids,  and  incFcafing  the  vigour  of  the’circulation,  it  has  been  ufed 
with  greaf  fuccefs  in  the  floor  albus,  in  the  dropfy,  and  in  worm  com- 
plaint?t;^^n4 m  thofe  camarofe,  anafarcous,.and  fact  other  difcafei 
as^tfflfirom/uawholcfomc  fq^  want  of  cxercife,  weak  fibres,  and 
obftrtifttrf  j^rfpiration.  V;  -  .  j- 

'  In  vertigo,  lethargy,  catarrh,  and  all  diforders  of  the  bead,  from 
obftrofKori  in'thc  capillaries,*  long  experience  has  proved  it  to  be  a 
powcjful  medicine";  -and  in  ' certain  cafes  of  apoplexy,  it  his  been 
feT|u  f9tyiq^tc  even  VhcD’gly,en  iAgJyftc«»‘whore.it  has  hot  km 
‘  ‘  *  tonvenicut 


gives  reliet,  i  ‘Upiates  arc  lorrte  time#  uled/  but  doftec  h^s  an^dvahr  ' 
(age  that  opium  doespot  ppffefs ;  it  may  hg  taken  ip  all  conditions 
the  ftomach  ;  and  at  all  tiixica  by  women.  who*arc*mdffTiIiBit(^f  ^ 


MpHTHty  CaTJ^LOCUE;  MifceUiHtfiMS^'^  3^" 

cQ^enieut  coai^y  tta  .  efieds  by  the 'llomack.- 

brattcbe  ceftorediP  ^rfon  from,  an  apoplexy,  by  fepbaxed 

of  coft'ce.  ^  ^  r  ^ 

‘  There  are  but  few  pcpple  whpare  not  informed  of  its 
he^id  acb  ;,.tbc -fteam  i#  Ibmcumas  very  ufeifulto  mitigate  tbe^iti^ 
of  the  head  :-7rrIn  the  W eii-Indics,  whefr  tho  violent  fpcdcj^d^  h^cflr 
ach,  fuch  as  cephalaea,  hemicrania,  and  clayus,  pre 
and  jnore  feyerc  fJhaa  in  Europe,  Cofee  is  th^  only -nJcdScitif  that  . 


thefe  complaints ;  as  it  diHipates  thofe  congefllons  and  olrfffuSibnsiJ 
that  are  frequently  the  caulc  of  the  ^difeale,  and  which  •  OpiiifrP 
knpwn  tQiincrcafet  vvhen  it#  temporary  relief  is  paft.  J 
^  From  the  Itimulaot  and  detergent  properties  of  CoffeeJit  isufcd  ' 
in  .all  obdru^ons  of  the  ylfcera.;  it  affifts  the  fee  rctions'jpbwdf fully  1 
pr^ptes  the|»enfes,  and  mitigarcs  the  pains  attendant  on:  the  fear¬ 
ing  difeharge  of  that  evacuation/  In  the  Weft-ludles,  the  chlorofii 
and  obftruded  menfes  arc  common  ainong  laborious  females/ expoF*  ' 
cd  to  the  efiafts-^qf  their  Own  careleflnefs,  and  the  rigorous  tranfitions  ‘ 
of‘{hfr  clim^e  :  there  ftrong  Coffee  drank  warm  in^a  morning,  faf^r  ^ 
ing,  and  goc^  exercifr  alter  it,  has  been  prqduftive  of  ihnunierablc 
cures.  •  •  ... 

Art,  41.  Ifhe  Praflice  Mc^tcine  made  eafy.  Being  a  ifior^ 

.  butcomprehenlive  Treatife,  necelTarv  for  every  family.  In  lyhick  ^ 
i  are  exhibited  the  Symptoms  of  almoft  every  Difeafe  to  which  Blcii 
are  fubje»3,  the. Method  of  dillingiiilhing  any  Difeafe  from  othera 
which  It  refembles,  wherfe  fuch  Dili indion  is  ncceffary,  &c/&c. 
&c«.By  j.  Flftier,  M.  D.  Graduate  of  the  Uiiivcrfity  of  Leyden^ 

,  ilonqrary  Pelloiy  of  thePhyfical  Society  in  Edinburgh,  and  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  Review  of  Dr.  Prieflley’s  Dodrine  of  *  rhilofophical 
Neceffity,  &C,.  For  the  Author,  and  fold  by  all  the  Bookfellcrs  ia 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.'. I  amp.  is.  1785.  ^  *' 

’  This*  is 'a  very  eheap  performance  as  to  quantity,  confifting  bf 
ne^  two  hupdred  pages,  clofely  and  mail  abominably  printed,  the 
paper,  if  poflible,  w^orfe  than  the  print,  Dr.  Filher  follows  the  plan 
of  Dr.  Buchaii,  and  except  a  few  novelties  of  later  phy ficians,  .we  do 
not  fee  that  he  has  improyed  greatly  on  the  plan.  He  fpcaks,  indeed^ 

iof  the  ufe  of  diluents  in  dropfies,  but  he  ought  to  be  very'  cautiou* 
iu  the  mention  of  fu.ch  a  rcipedy,  as  he  muft  know,  that  where  ther« 
can  be  produced  an  iuftance  of  a  dropfy  cured  by  diluent  drinksy 
there  HKiy  be  an  hundred  quoted  where  the  difeafe  was  brought  on, 
?ad  promoted  by  them^  The  Dodor  gives  advice  gratis  to  the  poor 
at  Rpgerfon’s  quay,  Dublin.  ;  • 

Art.  42.'  The  CoaliOonal  Rencontre  Anuetpated.  [  A  Poeti^  ‘ 
Dialogue;  Scene  St.  James’s  Park.  Time,  the  Morning  before 
the  Meeting  of  Parliament,  after  the  long  Rcccfs.  Dramatis  Pciy 
Nbrthclia,  Cario-Khan.  Ornamented  inth  a  Frondfpiccc. 
8W)Qd  Edition  with  Additions.  Stotkdale,  1785.  ° 

j  Carlo  Khan  meets  North elia,  (Lord  North,  ia  womens  cloath^^' 
p.reprfentcd  by  a  wpodem  engraring  wbi^h  forms'  the  frontlfpicce) 

.  and 


>  'Kfifetttahehwt. 


2S»d  tmmrcIt^S}y^\iiAreffer^  af  the  dcafcft'^^bjclft  of chrncc.  ^ 
{Teat  deal' ^  coortfl^  and  luiid  ;ci^i!ions|  enfucs  on  both  fidrs. 
Thcjealouly  of  lor^Md^es  fjtitm  rtcolleft  fomic  lorrticr,  afpcritics  of 
ciprctfooy  in  the  Hoi^ftofC  Cortimoua :  but  ’.each  pleads  what  he  had 
fkrrificedfor  each,  and  thus  confefles  his  treachery* to  the  public..  It 
mnft  bc*&3!ffefedP  Aat^hS  eWfisrhJ  fflfcrtK"tio  andVxecufed  bt  a  tnip 


ivitift  bc*S3!firfGrf  Aat^hS  eWfigh?  fflfcrtK"tip  andVxecufed  by  a  tnic 

tn%  l^re  p;;pc!urcd  a  laugh.  Bin  as  iris  ma.' 

itib  moft  contei^fibk  or  inolV 


4^ar^ii^aahzna2  fall^  tn)m  his  chariot,  confefTes,  - 
jjrt*  effecYof  fright 

.  jBcfct  him,  top,  as^wcll  it  pnght.  .  [j  .  j  , 
^oitheUarc^B  )\\m  ^tShc.gaelfcJ  the  hujinefi  the  fmell,  and 


fyv^ury.  honours  which  fell  into,  her  lap,  and  even 
c^hlu^  ribbon -T-Carlo  replies  that  broMd^hoUcm*J  (cr\\i{i% 
^  :ar%  bc^^  .^Thcy  both  talk  again  and  again  of  the  coalition  brin^ 

••  A'' 1 _ _  \1T- _ * _ l’  l.‘ _ J  _ 


TdgtfwjP  coiuiition^We  inay  apply  to  this  bard  a  if- 

ecbiP'Uii.-^R 


'  rr»tn  fi^ch  poets  ought  upon  our  word,.  ^  . 

/|nrtead  ot  laurcl.tobe  crownM  with  T — 
jClk*  la  the  reading  af  the  Holj  Bible., 

£^doQ«i Jwnfim,  iinK),  is«  1784.*  '  ,  • 

.^rtlKLadycirtifenaent  we  arc  infoirmcd  that  ^is  mtrodut^pn  was 
vikten  by  a  Iddy  in  Ireland,  and  is  now  rcpubliflied  from  aconvic* 
6oii  dF.  general  utility.  >  It  appears  fufticlenrly  to  atifwer  the  end 
Ibr  wbicbif  Was  coaipof^.  The  different  portions  of  fcrlpturc  arc 
thrown  jpito  a  plain  and  concife  narrative,  and  queitions  and  anfweri 
arifing,ft-Q»iJie  fiibjeft  arc  lubjoined.  An  cx^ra^t  will  give  our 
fodejrs  ^e  b^ft  idea  of  this  little  work., 

find  by  the  firft  chapter,  of the.  book  of  Gencjts^  which  ii 
^  llt^aing  of  the  Holy^  Bible,  that.  God  ^Almighty,  made  the 
Wcuid.  ml  fix  days.  ‘  He  made  the  fun,  moon,  birds,  bcafts,  and 
fifbea^fpdriie  alfo  made  the  firfl:  man,  /He  formed  him  out  of  clay, 
tlkff  breathed  into  his  noftrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  called  him 
and  -gave  him  power  ov  er  every  thing  upon  emh. 

♦  /ifefcveruh  day  he’rcftcd  from  his  works,  aifti  commanded  it  to 


he  bolf  ever,*  which  is  one  of  the  roafoos  why  wc  go  to 
tAnrokeTery  Sunday^und  make  it  a  holy  day 5I  -  .  ..  i .. 

♦  j^^rWho  has  the  greateft  power  ?  >  y 


•  God.  For  he  made^  every  thmg,  can  do  what  he  pks* 

Use,  and  there  is  wne  cai^  rciifi  him.  ;  ’  •  ,  . 


Who  has  the  gre^eft  goodnefs 


f  idw  God.  ^Fey  he  gave  uy  life  and  ^iiVehaVe.  He  keeps  uf» 
troBiidlohatmf  ao4  .h>ves  usaa  long  as  ^we  endeavour  to  be  like  han« 


W!  r X w  •%  *-  :  /‘  f  *1^1  <  *  .  -  -M 

fjrhe general  qlearncfi  apd:firoplicity  of.thk  unrodikHon  winrcn^i 

••  -  _ J  _  I •  /L^  _ 


riryiPf^aUo. lO^youtbi  co[  the  unltaraed  ebrUHam 

t  /Ik  »  ^  *1  •;  V  \(  >*  ^ 

.  -511.  -ilDQijidV/  /iooO  ,iu>  if-S  w  .  .  _  ,1 .  ;  j ' 

-ijkl/i  ’c“ o  3-xi  -  i  y  *  . *-,**"  . 

1  NATION 


•  jin 

M"  A'.fT  ,1 ! O'  A  i  »'’  At  R-Fi-ik 

.  ,':,l  ‘V.t^'r'o  c  s^i 

.  1  i,.r.  ■>  Ai  l  iV  (CtHtinmtd  /rm  Stpthkii^}  ^  n  ,ncffrn^y> 

.  ill  If  '!'■'  .1  '  111 ’‘•i>.  loa  it/iij  fcrt;  'fr.-.a  lotiaaftfrtk'’ 

iosjoRanse.  anp  iNc^PAaTy^op.OBR.^ii^iimflyj^ 

T  M  obfcrvabie,'  and  it  i$  m  be  1aniented| 

• .  wi  *  *  m-  rk  ^ *  m  .  1*  •  >  i .  ct.  •via  •!.  . 


the  notice  of  his  country  men,  who  poileflEbt  that  refinemeiit  aiii^YtiFMI^ 

mity  of  genius  which  are  alone  ftted"  tt)  .tondnA  th^ 

kini^doms  in  new  and  difficult  fUu^tlons.^  Hiflotyv  hoAPt^npent  and 

mod^n,  but  efpccuilly  the  hiftory^  6f‘ modern  Ifaljr,-'^x!5lmf  manjr 

inftancesin  which  we  behold  the  ^rtlarged '  powfew 

mliids  tnanagm(j  the  fpirit  of  nations,  and  controlHrig  Hy  4A  fhb  MhU'* 

iotce  of  anim6iitj%;ihKl’ tuTTiult. '  And  in  our  own 

arenot  wanting  of  polirical  fagacity, '  which  if  'it  were  tti  beVbtfikd  in 

our  prefrnt' councils,  might  lave  the  nation  from  thatriiki  '<WiWl 

mult  inevitably  follow  the  lofs  of  Ireland.  Nay,  even 

Turks  we  find  examples  of  policy  that  far  outlhine  the  brightcll  mea- 

fures  pi  our  Britith  llatefmen.-  In  the  Tate  war  whh  the  Ruffiaiis^ 

itrcr  the  Tufkilh  Sect  had  fufFered  the  fevereft  difafters,^  and  the  ar* 


my  wi«  fiaughtered  like  fhcep  by  the  artillery  of  the  eheiny^  an  ii^ 
luVrecfion  was  apprehendedTn  the  capital  which'  might  hat'e  delfro^ 
td  at  once  the  principle  and  fpring  of  a  deictic  'government.  ’  Tht 
Pacha  reduced  the  price  of  provifions  (for  in  Conftiintints^ 
pit  all  the  Com  is  monc^olized  by  government)  and  amufedthe  pieo^ 
pit  with  the  magnificent  project  of  cutting  a  canal  through  A€a*lVfr‘ 
Bor,  a  ptojeft  which '  had  probably  been  *  fuggefted  to  him  Ky^  the 
urltmgs  of  Pliny,  for  the  extenfion  of  commerce,  and'pamcuhirt^ 
fof  the  purpofe*  Of  bringing  home  to  the  capital  a  profufion  of  the 
neceflaries  of  life.  The  popular  rage. was  appeafed,  and  althoaghiiK^ 
wnal  was  cut,  a  vent  wths  found,  throligh  that  ideal  channel  fol*  a’jfo- 
pular  tofretir,  which  might  ocherwifo  have  fallen  Upon  thC'hetUlsfdr 
^dvernment.  .  . 

Although  mlilriplicd  experiments  haveincreaftd  the  Hores^of  naifr^<^ 
philofophy^  and  the  prefent  generations^  like  every  other  geAeiftiiton 
^ace  the  cTcarioit  of  the  world,  thinks  itlclf  wifer ’than  fell  that* wtht 
^re  it,  yet,  in  fa<Et  we  defiderate'iit  the  Britifh  cbimclb  that  exMi*> 
knowledge  of  hiftory  and  the  "maxims  of"  goverhment,'^  and 
views  not  lefj  j\ift  tnan  fubUmc,  Kvhich  foufta^*on  the  pMwift 
principles  of  human  nature  ferved  fo  guidfe  the  cdn<tefl:-6f 'Ou|* 
in  times  full  of  difficulty  and  danger.^  For  what  are  Ottr 
aadi  jP/if#,  aitd  Nbrths  f  men  of  fttong  naniral^- p«rt«j -mott  ilfrif* 
of  whfet  is  called  a  elaffidrf  eduefetiou,  taffy  mittifoiisuid'* 
^ually  cxercited  in  the  forms  ot'  bufinefs  and  the  wrang1ttij|[r  tC 
*  ttlisnient  ( 'Bw  without  thfet  rffinefesorit  ^  thou|fhtf  that 
powledge,  and  internal  refbiHm,  whkh  various 
^Afublimity  of  genius  to  beftow  on  an  accompliflied,  aphilofophi* 
^ftatefinan.  Have  wcfuch  men  as  Bacon,  Cecil,  Whitlock,  Shafts* 
Sorfeincd,  the  Spencers,  Bollngbroke,  or  Montague,  or  Mari* 


?bofDorii,  ^^Enjparfd-:  ^or ifuch  men  ^  IVtr.  FleteKe'r  6f  Sihorif  tifl 
vl#Qfd&lkaven^  the  J£ari  o^TStauF^'apd  the  I)uke6  of  Argyle^tin  Scot'' 
Jaad  ^rlThero  h  ndt  at  ‘prdeiit  by  means  fuc6  a  compafs  of 
4tt4a^aftd  abiHfy*a^l(Ql^^ottr•llobl^  a$  there iivad  in  the  reigns  of  the 
^emrta^  neither  db^oilir  wang^  noblemen  receive  fo  foUd  an  educa- 
4ioti?0  the  youth  thcif  <fid»'  Tn  thoft  timds  th'tffe'  was  fniicK*  know. 
wtthrnnich>pQdati|try  perhaps  At  prefent  ther^  is  a  great  defl 
pedantry  .wkh*  little  knowledges  for  there  is  as 'much  pedantry  m 
j;K>Ufing  foitfa  quotations  from  Grcek*and  Roman  poen,^'as  dor  ora. 
S/oaig  lJk£t  ali  of  them  to  do,  as  there  vvas  in* thole  logical  divifioos 
Wtotwhich  the  orators^of  former  times  divided  < their  difeourfes,  and 
onu^h  left  fenfCk.  Add  to  all*  this,  that  the  ftatefmen  of-thofe  tiroes^ 
fgM  ovideatfrpm  their  fpeeches,  their  difpatches,  and  their  rhemoriak, 
were  in(tru£ted  in  antient  literature,  and  deeply  conrerfant  is 
idi  iOmmCnt  n^ern  writers,  among  whom  it  is*' Sufficient  to  fay, 
os  a  proof,  that  modern  writers  w  ere  worthy  of  being' read,  that  Ma 
obioTf  1  was  one.  In  (hoit,  there  is  as  great  a  difference  between  our 
iUtefmeo,  andthofe  of  the  laft  age,  as  there  is  between  old  Alger 
vHon  and  the  prefent  Lord  Sydney.  '  i  v  . 

’  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  UNION* 

><■  Wc  have  an  inftance  ofthe  ability  that  diftitguiflied  Queen. Annc’i 
reign,  in  a  matter- which  at  the  prefent  juncture/,  will  naturally  he 
reeled  to  the  minds  of  politicians  ;  the  union  of  England  and  Scot 
land.  And  the  conduct  of  the  Englilh  and  Scotch  mihifters  at  that 
itra  forms  a  diretil  contrail  with  that  of  our  prefent  miniilers* 

..  The  unfcttled  fucceffion  to  the  crown,  and  the  dangers  to  be  appre 
hended  if  the  Scottilh  Parliament  fliould  not  veft  the  right  of  ^ov^ 
jcignty  in  the  family  of  Hanover,  rendered  an  union  of  the  king 
doms  a  matter  of  the  greateft  political  expediency. That  meafurc 
had  been  long  thought  of,  and  lieps  had  been  taken  for  carrying  it  ii> 
|o, effect,  but  without  fuccefs.  The  antient  fpifit  of  hoftillty  betwcen 
the  two  nations  was  yet  ftrong,  and  on  the  part  of  Scotland,  it  was  ftiar 
pened  by  recent  injuries,  and  thixjafencd  daily  to  break  put  in  arc 
hliance  to  government.  Yet  even  in  thofe  circumilances  the  rainif 
ters  of  the  day^had  fhecou**age  to  attempt  and  the  fagacity  to  con 
duft  the  fcheine  of  an  incorporating  union  to  an  happy  iffiie.  Ik 
means  bjr  which  they  accompliflied  this  great  end  are  worthy  of  venr 
particular  attention.  It  was  not  the  fpiritof  conceffion  and  tk 
bl^dilhments  of  flattery  that  the  union  was  'brought  about,  but  on 
the  contrary,/  by  a  bold  dlfpl^y  of  the  ineonveniencles  that  tnud  k 
(offered  by  either  •  kingdom,  if  each  lliould  lUU  maintain  -  a  fepanK 
and  independent  legiflatu re .1  The  laws  enacted  in  England  in  tavofl 
^f-  the  &ots  were  repealed* s  The  Scots  were. treated  in  every  refpei 
as  aliens.  They’  wore  prohibited  from  all  trade  with)  England,  aw! 
even  from  taking' in  water,'  or  other  articles,  at  the  Englilh  coloni 
polleilions.  v  Some  of  thdr  fliips  that  had  vcntured‘toitranfgrcl’s  thsi 
i^fatmiig  laws,  nvere»  feir^ed^  andf  condenit>ed‘  as  lawfuh  pri*^ 
They  could  no  longvr  4end>  their  cattle,  their  hides,  their  fi{b,‘Or  thci? 
linep  gloth.inio, Eiiglaiidi;*^nor  carry  hoffes,  wool,  hardware,*? 
any  thing  ^Ifc  out  of  it,  '  The  Scotch  felt  ‘the*fevdri^y  of  this  intc^ 
diet,  and  tivc  Englilh  were  nor  a  little  afraid  of  incurfiohs  t  ^ 
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iKe.borikrs  of  Scodatid.  ^fln^thts  litaatibn  an 
00  fair  and  booourabie  terms ;  and  aJtcr  Ibixic  debater  ^ratdbteyi^ 
was  agreed  to.  It  U  true,  that  there  was  a  feafonable 
of  money,  under  the  yu^etext  of.  paymeius  of  juif  claim»*itaiidi;delM» 
among  tome  of  (he  leading  men  in  Scotland.*  But  if  the  gencfAiky^df 
the  nation  had  not  been  iinprcfled,'  by  the  vigorous  nieafunti  already 
menuoned,  with  t  fenfe  of  its  expediency  andiyueoeffitVyirhe  tui^ia 
would  not  have  taken  place.  For  at  that  time  there  was  Ijpivit^xif 
triotifmand  a  fenfe  of  the  rights  of  humanity  in  Scotland;  equal 'tt> 
that  of  ancient  ^Greece  and  Rome  ;  although^  like  GrcCiail  om  Rol* 
man  patriotifm  too,  it  was  unhappily  conhoed  to  the  proptidt0ia**0f 
land  and  the  royal  burghs,  and  did  not  embrace  thc‘  grt.*at  IxidyiOf 
the  people,*  who  fcatterod  in  hamlets  ami  villages,  were  bmirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  barons.  •  vwjiitni 

iitis  for  thC'Britiflv  nation,  and  of  moderate  men  in  Ireland 'fd 
conlidcr,  at  the  prefent  moment,  whether-  the*  example  of  Qnecn 
Anne’s  minifters  in  bringing  about  the' union,  be  nor,  in  fame  refpe^ 
worthy  of  imitation.  The  lea  which  divides  Ireland  fromi’Gredt 
Britain  is  not  fo  much  an  oblfru^Hon  to  friendly  intcrcourfe  hetweeiv 
the  filler  kingdoms  as  a  medium  of  communication.  An  union  might 
certainly  be  formed  with  Ireland  as  well  as  with  Scotland.*  ^^Fhc 
Enfflilh  navy  might  give  weight  to  the  arguments  of  thofe  who’conh 
lena  that  Ireland  could,  not  flourilh  as  a  commercial  and* manUfsi^ur- 
ing  kingdom  without  the  friendfliip  and  protedlion  of  Eng^undi'^'It 
»  only  when  the  Irilhare  made  lenliblc  of  this  that  they  will  hearken 
to  any  overture  for  an  incorporating  union  between  the  nvo  nations. 

I^^icn  they  are  duly  fenfible  of  this,  the  BrltHh  miniller,  with  affair 
equitable  incorporating  treaty  In  his* hand,  may  addrcls  thcrti 
the  concluding  words*  of  Mr.  Grattan’s  famous  fpeech  of  the 
h  of,  Auguft,  “  Thefe  paths  are  the  paths  of  glory  p  and  let 
ne  add,  thefe  ways  are  the  ways  of  peace  :  fo  fhallthe  profjperity 
rfyour  country,  though  without  a  tongue  to  thank  you,  yet  fade n 
vith  the  blellings  of  conftitiition’and  commerce,  bear  atteftation 
O  iVour  ferviecs,  and  wait  oh  ^ur  pfogrefs  with  involuntary 
praife.”  .......  '  h. 

.  ;  ,  \\  CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE.  i  i  i 

I  is  yet  uncertain  whether  the  continued  and  accelerated  military 
parations  on  the  confines  of  the  United  Provinces  arc  to  he  con*- 
Tcd  as  the  forerunners  of  a  fpeedy  war  or  a  fpcedy  peaee.  ^  It*is 
feable^  that  the  of  Prullia  has  penetrated  the  ,objc«^!^tof  that 
:rvlcvv  which  the  Emperor  had,  feme  years  ago^  with  the  Erm- 
fij.of.  Rullia.  It  is  alfo  probable,  as  wc 'hinted  in  a  former  num- 
j;  that  the  grand  object  which  the  Emperor  has  in  view,  is  not 
opening  of  the  Scheld,  but  the  Electorate  of  Bavaria.  ..  i  i 
in^.exchange  of  the  Electorate’ of  Bavaria  for  the  Auftrian’Ne- 
rkndsv.is,  an  idea  that  originated  in  the  ambition  and  pol^y  of 
wisXIV^  of,,France,  who  propofed  it  as  an  article  in  the  treaty 
P'trccht.  The  Elec%r  of  Bavaria  a  brave,  warlike,  and  powerful 
^H:c,  appeared  on  the  fide  of  the  French  King,  againft  fhe  ISlni 
■■orj.auJrthe  Allies.  .  He  participated  in  the  tbrtunciof  Ffluice, 
triumphant,  now  defeated,,  but  always  political,,  and  therdfef« 
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fo  often  vi^rious ;  if  vidory  ht  wtr  to  be  efiimated  by  a 
^ad  un  tdvanta^eous  peace*  '^B^e  Elec^ral  Duke  of  Bavaria,  ani. 
maiiad,  it  ii  faid,  by  perfimal  refentment  againft  the  King  the 
Romani^  fieudily  perfevered  in  every  fortune  to  hts  engagements 
with  the  French  monarch.  In  the  negotiations  of  a  peace  Lewis  ap. 
peaced  j^^pimindful  of  the  intereih  of  the^Bavarian,  while  in 
re^li^^e^lmd  noting  in  vkir  but  .hk  own^intered,  and  to  be- 
trav  and  fwallow  up  his  Conftant  and  glorious  ally.  He  took  care 
to  nave  it  reprefented  at  Vienna  how  much  the  acceifion  of  Bararii 
would  round  and  ftrengthen  the  German  dominions  of  Auftria; 
and  to  the  Elei^r  of  Bavaria,  who,  in  the  prot'periry  of  the  French 
armSy  had  been  invefied  with  the  government  of  the  Auftrian  Ne¬ 
therlands  ;  be  inlinuatcd  howfplendid  a  kingdom  he  would  have  in 
that  donuin,  if  the  Emperor  would  confent  to  give  it  in  exchange 
for  Bavaria.  *  It  was  doubtlcfs  in  his  mind  to  reduce  the  Nether¬ 
lands  under  the  domination  of  France,  Sooner  or  later,  after  they 
fliould  have  been  detached  from  the  powerful  government  of  the 
Aul^ans.  The  jealoufy  of  Europe  fruftrated  the  defigns  of  France 
^  peace  of  Utrecht.  Similar  ideas  are.probably  entertained  by 
the  Court  of  Vcrfailles  at  the  prefent  moment.  The  (ecrett  of  the 
whole  tnyftcry  that  now  engrofles  the  attention  of  politicians,  may 
be  this,  that  the  Emperor  and  the  French  King  have  agreed  on  the 
acceffion  of  ^varia  to  the  dominions  of  the  fbnneri  and  of 
Netherlands  to  thole  of  the  latter. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  been  preiented  wkh  the  pit- 
limioaries  for  peace  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Dutch ;  which 
confirm  the  opinion  wc  have  here  hazarded  concerning  the  ex 
change  jud  mentioned  :  as  no  other  object  is  gained  by  the  Empe 
ror  worthy  of  his  military  preparations,  or  not  derogatory  from 
hit  fame. 

It  is  evidently  the  interell  of  England,  Pruffia,  Holland,  and 
the  princes  of  Germany,  to  oppofc  this  mcafurc  as  thereby  a  great 
acceflion  of  power  would  accrue  both  to  the  Emperor  and  to  France 
It  is  true,  It  may  be  faid  that  the  power  of  thefc  mbntitrhs  being  in 
creaftd  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  their  forces  would  continue  to 
be  pretty  equally  ballanced.  But  power  is  lefs  dangerous  in  many 
ha^t  than  in  few.  When  the  mam  ftrength  of  Europe  fhali  centn 
in  two  hands,  one  battle  may  decide  which  fovereign  the  world  k 
to  obey,  the  Ruffian,  the.German,  or  the  King  of  France*. 

But  in  .the  prefent  enlightened  age  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  art 
yet  £u  from  any  fuch  direful  event.  ^ 

'  (Tq  be  caniinMcd. ) 
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